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Editorial 


One year ago the Eighth All-American Council of the 
Orthodox Church in America met in Washington, D.C., to 
debate the problems and promises of “evangelization.” The 
consensus then, and in the months after, was that a new sense 
of direction had been given to the Church, confirming the hope 
and purpose of the two previous Councils which focused on 
Mission and Church Growth. Where do we stand a year later? 

On one level, this is a question each parish community 
must answer for itself. There are, nevertheless, abundant signs 
that these conciliar gatherings, together with other significant 
events among our various jurisdictions, are bearing fruit for 
Orthodoxy throughout North America. We need mention only 
three of the more significant: 

With the reception of the Evangelical Orthodox Mission 
into the Antiochian Archdiocese, a fresh sense of urgency and 
purpose has been injected into the concept of evangelization. We 
can only hope that fervor will become infectious and will serve 
to inspire each of us in our older and more established settings. 

At the end of July, priests, their families, and lay dele¬ 
gates of the Diocese of the South gathered in Dallas imder the 
spiritual direction of His Grace Bishop Dmitri, to pursue the 
question, “Evangelization: Where do we go from here?” The 
Conference was introduced with a statement by His Beatitude 
Metropolitan Theodosius, calling the Church and her faithful 
away from an unhealthy preoccupation with statistics, programs 
and techniques, and towards a deeper commitment to Jesus 
Christ, the Alpha and Omega of Christian existence and its 
fundamental task of witness to the world. Further talks and 
discussions made it clear that those present are acutely aware 
that mission and evangelization must begin and be sustained 
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within the framework of our own parish life, in order to serve 
as the vital basis for proclaiming the Gospel of Christ to those 
“outside.” 

Finally, since last August two new bishops have been elected 
to serve the dioceses of the West and of Canada. In both areas, 
a pressing need is for a serious and concerted effort on the part 
of our faithful—in communion with and under the leadership 
of their new hierarchs—to move away from past isolation and 
towards a renewed appreciation of the Church as the Body of 
Christ, called to share the Christian message of joy and hope 
both within and beyond the bounds of Orthodoxy. 

Where are we a year later? Clearly, we are blessed with a 
renewed vision of what the Church truly is and is called to be. 
We are blessed as well with a surprising and gratifying amount of 
commitment and good will. Inertia could still frustrate all that, 
nonetheless, as could fear of new situations and new initiatives. 

The task of evangelization is laid upon each of us without 
exception. Yet the Spirit who imposes it also bestows the wisdom, 
the strength and the vision to bring it to fruition: to bring our¬ 
selves and others to “see the light of the Gospel of the glory of 
Christ.” In this day of self-serving “televangeUsm,” we can only 
fulfill that task faithfully if we remember that “what we preach 
is not ourselves, but Jesus Christ as Lord” (H Cor 4). 
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The Transformation of Conciliar Theory 
In the Last Century of Byzantium* 

John L. Boojamra 


The Byzantine notion of the ecumenical council in the 
period between the two ecclesiastical benchmarks of late Byzan¬ 
tine history, the second Council of Lyons (1274)* and the 
Council of Florence (1439),® illustrates the transvaluation of a 
theological reality as well as the reaffirmation of essential ecclesi- 
ological principles adapted to the new political and ecclesiastical 
exigencies of the later Byzantine period. The notion demon¬ 
strates the Byzantine use of a formal definition of heretic as 
“those having been condemned” by a council, to permit them to 
plan an ecumenical council, in the traditional sense, with the 
Church of Rome. Paradoxically, they freely admitted that the 
purpose of such a council was to be the union of the Churches. 
That is, after the mid-thirteenth century, the discussion and 
planning for an ecumenical council occurred exclusively within 
the context of the union of the Church of Rome and the Churches 
of the East! The issue was not to be the nature of the doctrine 
separating the churches, the clarification of a doctrine, the 
rejection of a heresy, or even disciplinary procedures, but the 

♦This article is the revised version of a paper delivered at the “Confer¬ 
ence on Conciliarism and Conciliarity in the Later Middle Ages: Perspectives 
East and West” at the Center for Medieval Studies, Fordham University, 
Bronx, New York, March 26, 1983. 

lAristeides Papadakis. “Ecumenism in the Thirteenth Century: The B 5 rzan- 
tine Case.” St Vladimir*s Theological Quarterly,*' 27 (1983), 207-218. Also 
by the same author, the brilliant presentation of the theology surrounding the 
filioque: see Crisis In Byzantium, (New York: Fordham University Press, 
1983), 13-18. 

^Joseph Gill, The Council of Florence, (Cambridge University Press, 
1961), passim. 
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means to achieve union. The ecumenical council in the late 
Byzantine empire had been transvalued to the search for 
ecclesiastical union. An ecumenical council to unite two discrete 
groups of Christians, with discrete theological systems, was his¬ 
torically unique. 

The purpose of an ecumenical council in principle was not 
to determine the truth through debate, discussion, and erudite 
exchanges, but to determine the consensus of what the bishops 
eissembled already believed. It could not be the locus for debate 
with heretics, who could not even be members of a council of 
the Church, since they were not members of the Church.® It 
could, however, meet with those yet believed to be Orthodox. 
Confusion on the issue is common because ecclesiastical idealism 
followed the pattern of the Book of Acts and maintained that 
councils qua councils were councils of the Church, and therefore 
they met to reaffirm an already existing uniformity by rejecting 
what was already known to be outside the Church. In practice, 
no doubt, it was difficult to maintain the ideal of prior con¬ 
sensus patrum in the face of subtle and confusing issues (and 
their politics) on which the bishops had yet to vote. Presumably 
the Church limited open debate by caucusing ahead of time; at 
the conciliar sessions themselves decisions were to be unanimous.* 


To this point, it is significant that the fathers of the Council 
of Constantinople of 879-880 required the Roman legates to 
declare themselves in communion with the patriarch Photios 
before the council could open with them as members.® Con¬ 
trariwise, Theodosios II noted, regarding the Council of Ephesus, 
that the liest means of clarifying differences was a council.® This 

^George Florovsky, “The Authority of the Ancient Councils and the 
Tradition of the Fathers,” in Bible, Church, and Tradition: an Eastern Ortho¬ 
dox View (Belmont, MA: Nordland Publishing Co., 1972), 93. 

^See Francis Dvornik, “Emperors, Popes, and General Councils.” Dum¬ 
barton Oaks Papers, 6 (1951), 4. 

5John Meyendorff, “The Byzantine Church,” 35, points out that some 
local councils were considered as normative but were not counted among 
those ecumenical: e.g., those of 879/880, 1341, 1347, 1351. See John L. 
Boojamra, “The Papal Commonitorium of 879 and the Photian Synod 879/ 
880.” Byzantine Studies/Etudes Byzantines, 8(1981), 1-23. 

®Mansi, Sacrorum conciliorum nova et amplissima collectio, IV (Flor¬ 
ence and Venice, 1758-1798). 1112ff. 
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raised a question that had to be answered by fourteenth- 
century spokesmen: Was the council meant to be a manifestation 
of the Church, or a forum for the clarification of differences?^ 
If the Latins were heretics or at best schismatics, how then 
could a council to condemn a heresy be planned with their 
mutual participation? Before the thirteenth century, this dilemma 
had never been faced. By our period, the Byzantine Orthodox 
conveniently side-stepped the issue by leaving the status of the 
Church of Rome undefined. 

In 1273, as chartophylax, John Beccos, in his Orthodox 
phase, marked Byzantine in f atuation with conciliar decisions; 
as a moderate churchman he noted that though the Latins were 
indeed heretics, they had never been so defined by any ecumen¬ 
ical council, and so could not be called heretics.® Earlier in the 
century Demetrios Chromatianos had taken exception to the 
opinion of no less a canonist than Theodore Balsamon, who 
held that Latins could not be communed in the Orthodox 
Church. Chromatianos argued that they had never been pro¬ 
scribed by a council, “nor like heretics cast forth from the 
Church.”® Gregory Akindynos made the same point in a letter 
to Barlaam the Calabrian when he commented that prior “to a 
synodal decision it is uncanonical openly to call someone a 
heretic and to anathematize him.”'® Although this particular 

7See J. Zizioulas, “The Development of Conciliar Structure to the Time 
of the First Ecumenical Council,” in Councils and the Ecumenical Movement 
(Geneva: World Council of Churches Studies #5, 1968), 34-57. Also J. 
Anastasiou. “What is the Meaning of the Word ‘Ecumenical’ in Relation to 
the Councils?” in Councils and the Ecumenical Movement, (Geneva: World 
Council of Churches Studies #5), 27-31. Apparently it was not only the East 
that was in a quandry concerning “ecumenical councils.” It was not until 1123 
that the I Lateran Council was held and termed “ecumenical” by Calixtus II. 
See Jeffrey B. Russell, A History of Medieval Christianity (New York: Cowell 
Co., 1968), 125. 

^George Pachymeres, De Andronico Palaeologo, I. Edited by L Bekker 
(Corpus Scriptorum Historiae Byzantinae) (Bonn, 1935), 376. 

®G. A. Rhalles and M. Potles. SOvTaypa tov 0£icov Kal Ispcov Ka- 
v6vcdv, 6 (Athens, 1855), 434-436. 

i®See Gregory Akindynos, Letter to Barlaam, edited by Angela Hero, 
Letters of Akindynos (Washington, D.C.: Dumbarton Oaks Press, 1983), #8, 
lines 17-18. Such was clearly the Eastern tradition, and Akindynos notes: 

npo Y^P ouvobiKfjc; xivd (pavspGq aip£TtK6v 

Kal dva0£(iaT(^£iv o6 KavoviKdv, £i Kal 6 ok£l toioOtoc. 

Canon 13 of the Council in Trullo (Rhalles and Potles, 11, 688-689), 
decreed that no clergy could accuse his bishop of heresy before that bishop had 
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text applies to Gregory Palamas, it is evident that for Akindynos 
the Latins had never been so condemned. Most significant to 
my point is his letter of Spring 1385, addressed to Nicephoros 
Gregoros attacking Palamas. He noted that even “the Churches 
abroad” were at variance with Palamas; he specifically mentioned 
that Antioch, Cyprus, Alexandria, “and even Rome have had 
enough of this man’s [Palamas’] extravagance in impietyHe 
referred to the “whole Church” as if the “Pentarchy” were still 
a reality. It seems relatively clear from sources such as these 
that, while the Byzantines did in fact consider the Latins heretics 
and schismatics, and while there was largely no communion 
between them, the Latins had never been formally condemned 
by an ecumenical council as heretics or schismatics. Equivocal 
cases were where they had been condemned indirectly for the 
filioque by the rejection of the Union of Lyons (1274) at the 
Byzantine Council of 1285.“ 

This, then, seems to have been the common position of the 
Orthodox Church during the late-Byzantine period; conciliar 
condenmation was essential. This position enabled Byzantine 
churchmen to remain relatively conservative and, at the same 
time, open theologically towards the Latin West. It is this 
approach which is the only way to account for the apparent 
contradiction in the Orthodox ecclesiastical position. Councils, 
for the Byzantines, remained councils of the Church and not 
councils between separated churches. Meyendorff concludes that 
“It is quite clear, at least in the first millenium, that an ‘ecumen¬ 
ical’ council was not conceived of as a ‘union council’ between 
separated churches.”^ By the fourteenth century, the Byzantines 

been found guilty by a synod of bishops. It is of note that the Roman Church 
had a relatively fixed position on the heretical and schismatic nature of the 
Greeks; see the complaint of John-Joasaph that Louis of Hungary and his 
uncle Casimir of Poland considered the Orthodox not Christians and required 
their rebaptism. Louis of Hungary forced the Bulgarian Orthodox of Vidin to 
be rebaptized! 

i^Hero. op ciL, #44, lines 21-22: “[XEOTf| 6^ Kal aOxf] “Pcb^T].” Akin¬ 
dynos even reports that Palamas had sent emissaries to the Genoese of 
Galata and written to the Grand Master of the Knights Hospitallers of 
Rhodes seeking support for his hesychast doctrine. See letter #44, lines 71-73. 

i^Papadakis, op, ciL, 62-73. 

iSMeyendorff, “What is an Ecumenical Council,” in Living Tradition, 
(Tuckahoe, NY; SVS Press, 1978), 55. 
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made no pretense that the council was anything but a council 
for union. 

The Latins, of course, were far less equivocal on the status 
of the Byzantine Orthodox. There was no need for conciliar 
discussion of differences, since a papal decision was far easier 
to obtain and far more authoritative; this monolithic approach 
was especially common during the Avignon papacy.As early 
as the pontificate of Innocent IV, the pope, building on the bull 
Cum hora undecima of Gregory IX, added Greeks, Bulgarians, 
Armenians, and Georgians to pagans and Saracens as objects 
of missionary endeavors.*® In 1281 Martin IV denounced 
Michael Vni and his subjects as both heretics and schismatics 
and consequently forbade marriage between Latins and Greeks.*® 
From the thirteenth century, clearly, the Greek East was in the 
same category with the infidels, and several thirteenth and 
fourteenth century sources declared the Orthodox the object of a 
crusade on the same level as the Muslims.*^ Their restoration 
to the Church was to be a reductio, as restoration through sub¬ 
mission to the authority of Rome. A council was quite unneces¬ 
sary; the pope was universal ordinary, and this recognition 
alone could achieve union. 

Nothing illustrates the heteronomous approaches to ecclesi¬ 
astical union better than the machinations of Michael VIII 

De Vries, “Die Papste von Avignon und des chistliche Osten.” 
Orientalia Christiana Periodica. XXX (1964), 99-103. 

Innocentii, IV, quoted in James Muldoon, Popes, Lawyers, and 
Infidels, (Philadelphia: U. of Pennsylvania, 1939), 36. Without doubt the 
linking of heretics, infidels, and eastern Christians into a single sentence is a 
turning point. Regestum Innocentii III Papae super negatio Romani imperii, 
ed. F. Kempf, in Miscellanea Historiae Pontificiae, 12 (Rome: Pontifical 
Gregorian University, 1947). The Byzantines were no dolts, and they could 
determine from the way they were treated by their Latin visitors that they 
were regarded as no better than the Muslims; see for instance Pachymeres, 
I, 367. 

>^The reason for the condemnation of Frederich at I Lyons in 1245 was 
ostensibly the marriage of the daughter to John III Vatatzes; see also Odoricus 
Raynaidus, Annales ecclesiastici, ed. A. Theiner (Bari-Ducis, 1870), anno 1281, 
#25. See Donald M. Nicol, “Mixed Marriages in Byzantium in the Thirteenth 
Century,” in C.W. Dugmore and Charles Duggan, Studies in Church History, I 
(London: Neison Company, 1964), 171-172. 

i^See Guillaume Adam. “De modo Sarracenos extirpandi,” edited by C. 
Koehler in Recueil des Historiens des Croisades, Documents arminiens, II 
(Paris: Acaddmie des inscriptions et belles-lettres, 1906), 553. 
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between 1261 and 1274, In 1267, when Charles of Anjou, King 
of Naples and Sicily, was ready to attack the eastern empire, 
Michael took up negotiations with Urban IV (1261-1264).*® 
Clement IV (1265-1268) responded to Michael’s overtures with 
a detailed confession of faith which was to be signed by Michael 
and his churchmen in exchange for the pope’s support in restrain¬ 
ing the imperialist ambitions of Charles of Anjou.*® It was clear 
that Clement FV would brook no debate on the issues separating 
the Churches. Gregory X, repeating the same demands in 1273, 
revealed a remarkable consistency which was to be maintained 
throughout the fourteenth century. Gregory X announced the 
council was to open on May 1, 1274, and Michael was to have 
Clement’s confession signed before his arrival.®® In this case, 
the emperor, and not the Church, in fact, was to be the agent 
of the union, and the Byzantines would not be able to escape 
the simple reductio. 

Michael submitted the confession of faith to the Patriarch 
Joseph I and the Synod of Constantinople. Joseph, a moderate 
in Church-State affairs, responded that such questions must be 
decided in the traditional manner; that is, through the agency 
of an ecumenical council, and not through the singular action 
of the emperor or the patriarch, even acting in concert. Hence, 
as early as 1273, Joseph II implied that an ecumenical council 
could be used for a free and open debate of all theological 
issues separating the two Churches. Of course, the pope would 
have to submit his own Church to the examination a council 
implies.®* The Byzantines seemed, with proverbial arrogance, to 

^®Franz Dolger, Regesten der Kaiserurkunden des ostromischen Reichs, 
IV (Berlin: C. H. Beck’sche Verlag, 1960), 1942. Also Deno Geanakopolos, 
The Emperor Michael Palaeologos and the West, (Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
University Press, 1959), 201. 

i^Raynaldus, anno 1267. #72-79. It should be noted that from Lyons 
(1245), the normal Latin sequence was conversion and then the offer of 
military assistance. Such was the case with Abaga, son of the Persian Hulagu; 
see L. Muratori, “Gregorii X Papae Vita Auctori Anonymo Scripta,” quoted 
in W. Norden, Das Papsttum und Byzance (Berlin, 1903), 537-553. 

2®Mansi, 24, cols. 49-50; W. Norden, op. cit., 491. Michael VIII, prior 
to the actual council, did manage to have a rather innocuous agreement that 
no theology was to be discussed or agreed upon at Lyons, signed by thirty- 
five prelates, including twenty metropolitans. This is not terribly significant, 
given the fact that there were 144 archbishops and metropolitans of the Church 
of Constantinople. No other heads of churches signed; see Mansi 24, 67-74. 

2iThe Greek text of the apologia is located in J. Draseke, “Der Kirch- 
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have understood that only Latin doctrine would be subjected to 
critical scrutiny.^^ The ecumenical council was to have as its 
objective the union of the Churches. This is clearly a transvalu¬ 
ation of the concept. Hence, it is with Joseph that we meet four 
elements which would remain a constant in the Byzantine 
approach to the ecumenical council: discussion was to be free 
and open; Latin doctrines were to be the subject of the council; 
a union was to be the object; and, finally, the emperor was 
to be the “enabler” of the union and not its agent. 

The so-called union achieved at the second Council of 
Lyons in 1274 by Michael VIITs ambassadors was rejected by 
the majority of the eastern Churchmen. In fact, the aftermath 
of the agreement among the Orthodox was so violent and bitter 
that it forever changed the relations between the imperium and 
sacerdotium in Byzantium. Michael was cut off from both his 
Church and his people, as well as from the Roman Church, 
because of his inability to effect the union among the Orthodox 
people and clergy. Lyons had effectively poisoned any possibility 
for union negotiations for a generation. 

During the reign of Andronicos II Palaeologos (1282- 
1328), there was no serious discussion of union or official con¬ 
tacts with Rome. It is of note, for instance, that the voluminous 
correspondence of the patriarch Athanasios (1289-1293, 1303- 
1309) witnessed to the residual and intense hatred for the union 
of Lyons, as well as to the residual unionist sentiment in the face 
of the threatening rise of the Osmanli Turks.®® For Athanasios, 
western aid could not save the empire and even if it could, it 
would not be worth the threat to the Orthodox faith of the 

eneinigungsversuch des Kaiser Michael Vm, Palaologos,” Zeitschrift fur 
wissenschaftliche Theologie, 34, 332-35. Also in French and Greek; see Vitalien 
Laurent, “Le Serment antilatin du Patriarche Joseph ler (1273),” Echos 
d^Orient 26 (1927), 356-407, Text-^05-407. See also Donald M. Nicol, “The 
Byzantine Reaction to the Second Council of Lyon, 1274” in Byzantium and 
its Ecclesiastical History and Relations with the Western World, (London: 
Variorum, 1978),Chapt 6, 113-146. 

22See Papadakis, op, cit., 37. Donald M. Nicol, The Last Centuries of 
Byzantium, (New York: St Martin’s Press, 1972), 82. 

23The union was not forgotten; and we find Athanasios of Constantinople 
(1289-1293; 1303-1309) in conflict with his clergy at St Sophia, faulting them 
for their earlier signing of the union agreement thirty years earlier. See 
the author’s Church Reform in the Late Byzantine Empire, (Thessalonica; 
Patristics Institute, 1982), 132. 
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empire.^ For the next 125 years the Turkish menace was to 
be the constant companion of union negotiations between Rome 
and Constantinople.^® 

After Lyons, the first serious encounter with the West was 
that of Andronicos III Palaeologos in 1334, in the context of 
an anti-Turkish league; John XXII sent legates east for nego¬ 
tiations. In a typical Orthodox reaction to the question of union, 
Nicephoros Gregoras urged that a council was the appropriate 
forum to discuss “their” Latin dogma. Everyone, he noted, 
agreed with the Byzantine doctrine, “whereas the dogma they 
profess is considered by all but themselves to be culpable by 
reason of its heretical additions [filioque] and its deviation from 
the truth.”^® Gregoras accused Rome of taking erroneous inno¬ 
vative action, and “since all these matters were long ago examined 
and properly defined and clearly authorized for aU time [by the 
entire Church] . . ., by what right should we today be asked 
to subject them to new investigations?”®’^ 

For Gregoras a council was unnecessary; and if it were 
summoned, its purpose would be an essentially conservative 
reaffirmation of the past, by the five patriarchates, witnessed to 
by the collection of patristic florilegia rather than representing 
any fresh discussion using the “new” methods of the Latins. 
He was aware of the problem of differing methods and perspec¬ 
tives. What would be the nature of the debate? “In our view, 
there is no place for syllogism, nor for techniques of apodeitic 
and dialectic demonstration, when the subject for discussion is 
the holy and life-giving Trinity.”®* What we see in Gregoras is 

24This particular reference to western assistance is common among 
the monastics of the period: see Athanasios of Constantinople, quoted in the 
author’s Church Reform, op, cit,, 73. 

25See Angeliki Laiou, Constantinople and the Latins (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1972), 198-199; also Nicol, Church and Society, 14. 

^Nicephoros Gregoras, Byzantina Historia, I, edited by L. Schopen 
(Corpus Scriptorum Historiae Byzantinae) (Bonn, 1829), 501-516; Raynaldus, 
anno 1333, #36. Also Rodolphe Guilland, Essai sur Nicephore Gregoras. 
Vhomme et Voeuvre, (Paris, 1926), 20-21. 

27Gregoras, I, 506-507. 

28Gregoras, I, 507-509; 515-516. Donald M. Nicol, Church and Society 
in the Last Centuries of Byzantium, (Cambridge: University Press, 1979), 82; 
and Deno John Geanakoplos, Interaction of the ''Sibling"* Byzantine and West¬ 
ern Cultures in the Middle Ages and the Italian Renaissance. (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1976), 29L 
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his knowledge of and uneasiness with scholasticism, the so-called 
new method. Gregory Akindynos takes up this same theme in 
a letter to Barlaam (1340-41). He noted that while auXXoyi- 
apdc; has an incontestable power behind it, it cannot be used 
as the basis for union discussions, since methods agreeable to 
both parties must be used.^® 

Nothing came of this early exchange. By 1339, however, 
the emperor Andronicos III was ready to go further, and sent 
the famous Italo-Greek Barlaam to pope Benedict XII at Avig¬ 
non. Barlaam ably represented the Byzantine position on the 
ecumenical council, whose greatest value he blatantly defined 
as propaganda. Barlaam was careful to point out the insufficiency 
of his secret mission to Benedict; he represented only the em¬ 
peror and not the Church. The emperor could not appear to 
his people to be an exponent of union with Rome due to the 
residue of hatred for Lyons.®® 

For Barlaam, a genuine council was an emotional and 
theological necessity in order to avoid the appearance of coer¬ 
cion. Only an ecumenical council could solve this impasse; 
again the ecumenical council was identified with ecclesiastical 
union. Barlaam urged Benedict to commision legates to go 
humbly to Constantinople and to each of the patriarchs, to 
invite them to meet to remove the separation between them and 
Rome. The council was to achieve union—even if only apparent 
—since Barlaam, the nominalist, cynically suggested that once 
union was agreed to, the Latins and Greeks could agree to 
disagree (a concordia discordantium)\^^ 

Benedict rejected the entire proposal, and with remarkable 

2®Hero, op. cit., #9, lines 1-5. In another location he refers to the 
“profane new-fangled talk” of the Latins (xfj tqv AoctIvcov Katvo- 

(|)C0V(<?) . 

®®See Barlaam’s text in J. P. Migne, Patrologiae cursus completus, series 
graeca (Paris, 1865), 151, 1332: “The emperor does not dare to manifest 
publically that he desires union with you. If he did declare this, a great number 
of princes and men of the people, in the fear that he would renew the experi¬ 
ence of Michael Palaeologos, would seek an occasion to put him to death. . , 
(Juoted in Deno Geanakoplos, Byzantium, (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1984), 220-221, 

s^Raynaldus, anno 1335, #21; sed a solo imperatore. See “Barlaam! 
abbatis legati Graecorum de unione Ecclesiorum sermo ad Pontificem et 
cardinales,” Raynaldus, anno 1339, # 20-31, also “Oratio pro Unione,” T. 
Mommsen and H. Pertz. (eds.), in Monumenta Germaniae Historica (H^- 
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consistency he called for Greek leaders to come to the West and 
be instructed in the “true faith.” The idea of an ecumenical 
council shipwrecked on the papal belief that there was only one 
fold and one shepherd; a council could only confuse this simple 
reality. The pope was the Church!® 

Neilos Cabasilas of Thessalonica was to note in 1363 that 
the Byzantines were not blind to the root of the problem: “The 
only cause of division which still exists between the Church of 
the Latins and ourselves is the pope’s unwillingness to submit 
the bone of contention to the arbitration of an ecumenical coun¬ 
cil, and his desire to set himself up as the sole judge and master 
of his words.”®® For Cabasilas the root of the problem was 
ecclesiological; the council was defined as an arbiter, the “tradi¬ 
tional procedures of the fathers.”®* A fascinating exchange on 
the calling of a council to reconcile Christianity {reconciliacione 
christianorum) took place in Constantinople in October 1347, 
between John VI Cantacuzenos and the Roman priest Bartholo¬ 
mew, in which John made essentially the same points as 
Gregoras.®® It was highly unlikely, however, that there was any 
way Benedict would consider the Orthodox as belonging to his 
Church in any proper sense.®® Barlaam could expect nothing 
more from the highly centralized papacy than had been achieved 
at Avignon: a council could serve only administrative ends— 
the system required merely a good manager. 

On the Byzantine side, the conciliar process was under- 

over, 1826), 151, cols 1331-1342. See also M. Viller, “L’union des 6glises 
entre Grecs et Latins,” Revue d*histoire ecclisiastique, 18 (1922) 21-24; 48-50, 
139-145, at 22-23. Also John Meyendorff, “Un mauvais theologien de runit6: 
Barlaam, le Calabrais,” in UEglise et les Eglises, II (Etudes et travaux offert 
h. Dom Lambert Beauduin) Ch6vetogne, 1955), 46-7. 

32Raynaldus, anno 1339, 27: “cujus est unus pastor, et extra quod non 
est alicui gratia neque salus.” 

s^Neilos Cabasilas, “Du Prima tu Papae,” in J.P. Migne, P.G. 149 
(Paris, 1863), 728. On Neilos Cabasilas, see H.-G. Beck, Kirche un Theolo^ 
gische Literatur im byzantinischen Reich, (Munich: C. H. Beck’sche Verlag, 
1952), 727-728. 

^John Cantacuzenos, Historiae, edited by L. Schopen (Corpus Scrip- 
torum Historiae Byzantinae) (Bonn, 1828-1832), 149, 685. 

85R. J. Loernertz, “Ambassadeurs grecs aupres du Pape Clement VI 
(1348),” Orientalia Christiana Periodica, 19 ((1953), 178-196. 

36Donald M. Nicol, “Byzantine Requests for an Ecumenical Council,” 
in Byzantium: Its Ecclesiastical History and Relations with the Western World. 
(London: Variorum Reprints, 1972), 80. He adds that the Avignonese popes 
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mined in 1355 by John V Palaeologos’ secret promise to make 
a personal submission to the papacy.®^ In fact, it was at about 
this time, December, 1355, that John V proposed to pope Inno¬ 
cent VI a plan to submit his empire to Roman obedience in 
exchange for military assistance. His second son, Manuel (II) 
was to be sent as a hostage to Rome and a mission from the 
pope received for the Latinization of the Greek people. Barker 
conjectures that although this fantastic plan was premature, it 
never died.®® In fact. Innocent VI went further, instructing his 
legate Peter Thomas, in July, 1356, and again in 1357, to work 
towards the conversion of individual members of the imperial 
family,®® and in 1359 to organize a crusade to convert “the 
infidels and the schismatics.”^® This represented a papal mis¬ 
understanding of Byzantine society as a monolith, controlled by 
the emperor. 

There were no further negotiations until the fascinating 
contacts of 1367. In April 1366, Amadeus VI of Savoy and 
Paul of Smyrna, the titular Latin patriarch of Constantinople, 
arrived in the capital after having captured Gallipoli from the 
Turks. Discussions were initiated with Paul, the Orthodox party 
being represented by the former emperor John (VI) Canta- 
cuzenos, now the monk-theologian Joasaph. 

The transcript of these conversations has been published 
by Meyendorff," and provides a detailed summary of the 

tended to consider the Byzantine Church not a Church at all but a sect For 
the papacy the lawful patriarch was clearly the Latin patriarch, albeit in exile. 

^'^See A. Theiner and F. Miklosich, Monumenta spectantia ad unionem 
ecclesiarum Graeca et Romae, (Vienna, 1872), #8, 29-33. John V had 
made a secret promise in writing to declare his obedience to the pope in 1355: 
he officially submitted in 1369. See Oscar Halecki. Un Empereur de Byzance 
d Rome, (London: Variorum, 1972, reprint of 1930), 188-212. John Meyen- 
dorlf, “Projet de concile oecum6nique en 1367: Un dailogue in6dit entre 
Jean Cantacuz^ne et le 16gat Paul,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 14 (1960), 
144-177, at 151. (Greek Text, pp. 170-177.) Also, Meyendorff, “Jean-Joasaph 
Cantacuz^ne et le pro jet de concile oecum^nique en 1367,” in Akten des XI 
Int. Byzantinishen Kongresses, (Munich, 1960), 363-369. Urban V recognized, 
no doubt, Cantacuzenos’ influence when, on November 6, 1367, he wrote 
referring to him as the one “who is able to make the union more than anyone, 
even more than the emperor who reigns.” See Raynaldus, anno 1367, #8. 

s*John W. Barker, Manuel H Palaeologus (New Brunswick, NJ: Rutgers 
University Press, 1969) 5. 

39Viller, op. cit., 57-58; and Halecki, op. cit., 60-71. 

*®Cited in Meyendorfi, “Project,” 153. 

^^ee note 37. 
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Byzantine position, to which little can be added beyond some 
specific conclusions regarding the nature of an ecumenical coun¬ 
cil. The council was to be attended by all of the eastern bishops, 
metropolitans, and archbishops of the patriarchate of Constan¬ 
tinople—the Metropolitan of IGev, with his suffragans, the Metro¬ 
politans of Trebizond, Alania and Zichia; the Patriarchs of 
Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem; the Catholicos of Iberia 
(Georgia); the Patriarch of Trnovo and the Archbishop of 
&rbia at Pec.'*^ Although Cantacuzenos here clung, as did aU 
Byzantines, to the mystical pentarchy of patriarchates, he did 
not limit himself; the council would represent all Orthodox 
Churches as well as the Church of Rome. 

Cantacuzenos accused the Church of Rome since the 
“schism” of not honestly trying to restore unity between the 
churches on equal terms—precisely the objective of a union coun¬ 
cil. Paul, apparently missing the entire point, had asked that 
union be declared simply through the emperor. Cantacuzenos 
told Paul that union could not be achieved through the agency 
of the emperor; because the emperor’s power was limited geo¬ 
graphically over the Orthodox Churches, and it “is impossible 
in our Church since faith cannot be forced.”^* True unity can 
come only through a council. Harking back to the fountainhead 
of union efforts, he averred that any other forum of union would 
result in greater disunity, as occurred tragically under Michael 
VIII, who had forever compromised the role of the emperor in 
the life of the Church:^ “It is necessary to convoke a council, 
catholic and ecumenical.”^® 

As the spokesmen before him, Cantacuzenos emphasized 
that all participants had to be free and equal, neither side coming 
as judge or teacher, but as members of one Church. A free and 

<*MeyendorfF, “Project,” 158, n41. Meyendorff notes here that the inclu¬ 
sion of the Serbian Church is indeed exceptional as the Churches of Pe£ and 
Constantinople had not been in communion since Stefan Dusan created his 
own patriarchate in 1346. 

43Meyendorff, “Projet,” 174. As Michael VIII soon learned he could 
not impose his union on the Bulgarian Church. No doubt this was the reason 
for including all of the so-called lesser Orthodox churches in a proposed 
council of union. 

^Meyendorff, “Project,” 177, Text chapt. 24. 

45Meyendorff, “Project,” chapter 10: "Iva 6tiXov6ti yevr]Tai ouvo8o<; 
KaOoXlKfj Kal 0 lK 0 Uljl£VtKf| ... 
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open discussion of doctrinal points was essential to Cantacuze- 
nos’ concept of the coimcil; he felt that Byzantine doctrine would 
be vindicated as the more ancient and self-evident truth. “These 
are the circumstances in which, inspired by a love and a feeling 
of the brotherhood of the Holy Spirit, we must look into the 
causes of the scandal between us; and if it is done in this 
fashion, then I believe that God will not suffer his will and the 
truth to lie hidden from us.”^® Such a definition little reflects the 
motivations of the early ecumenical councils which met to 
condemn specific heresies, 

Cantacuzenos, reflecting Neilos Cabasilas’ opinion, held 
that a council was a necessary counterpoise to papal pretensions 
of “sitting alone”—the real problem between the two Churches. 
If the pope’s position was that of tradition, Cantacuzenos noted, 
then all earlier councils would have been superfluous.®^ If, how¬ 
ever, no reconciliation were achieved through the proposed 
council, then each party would go its own way with no further 
hostility. Paul agreed to the council, and the opening date was 
set for some time between June 1, 1367, and May 31, 1369.'“ 
After the interview, the Byzantine party was euphoric at this 
identification of an eciunenical with a union council.®® As 
Meyendorfi concludes, “Jamais encore, depuis le schisme, le 
probleme de I’union n’avait 6t6 sur une aussi bonne voie, 
puisque I’Eglise byzantine paraissait s’engager serieusement dans 
les negotiations.”®® 

On November 6,1367, Urban V addressed twenty-three let- 

176, chapter 10: P 06 X 81 ysvioOsi xd xfjq auv 66 ou dx; 

al TcdXai olKou^sviKal o6vo5ou 

47See Neilos Kabasilas, “De Causis Dissensionum in Ecclesia, et de 
Papae Primatu,” Migne, 688 b, where he refers to popes who had submitted 
to discussion in the past (npdq xfjv Ka0oXLKf|V dirdoxsAAov o 6 voSov). 

48Meyendorflf, “Projet,” 177, chapter 26. 

49F. Miklosich and J. Muller, Acta et Diplomata graeca medii aevi sacra 
et prof ana, I (Vienna: Gerold, 1860), 3234, 491-493. Patriarch Philotheos 
wrote the Archbishop of Trnovo that the superiority of Greek dogma would 
be clearly demonstrated: tva, icxv (pocvrj to fjpexEpov 56ypa iv xrj ouvdbcp 
dcird Tcov 0 £[cl)v yp<5c<|)cov Kpsixtov tqv Aaxlvcov... 

sOMeyendorff, “Projet,” 159. 170-171. It is of note that even the Serbs 
were to be invited in spite of the fact that the Serbian Church had been 
formally excommunicated. Cantacuzenos declared that even though the Serbs 
and Bulgarians gave the Byzantines difficulties, they were “our brothers in 
faith.” The exconununication was revoked by Philotheos in 1375. 
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ters to the East. In not one of them, however, did he make mention 
of a council; he referred merely to the reductio of the Greeks 
to the Church of Rome.®‘ In October, 1369, John VI apparently 
put an end to the entire process by fulfilling his promise of 1355 
and personally becoming a communicant in the Roman Church, 
ecclesiologically a meaningless act. The personal conversion of 
John V Palaeologus was, however, easier for Urban V to handle 
than an unwieldly council. 

It was the so-called Great Western Schism (1378) which 
raised for the West the issue of a general council as a means of 
healing that schism. When the papal disunity became a liability, 
and the secular rulers tired of the disorders, a council became 
the only apparent way out of the predicament.®^ The Western 
Schism, moreover, compromised the myth of ecclesiastical soli¬ 
darity and papal integrity. In fact, the Byzantine demand for a 
council was not taken seriously until after 1378. 

The next major encounter between the East and the West 
and the treatment of the ecumenical council occurred during the 
reigns of the emperors Manuel II and John VIII. After 1394, 
Manuel had given up any hope of rapprochement with the Turks. 
He turned to western assistance, whether through ecclesiastical 
union or not. At not time, however, that we know of during 
his two-year peregrination in the western capitals did he tie the 
union of the Churches to military assistance.®® 

his letters to the patriarchs of Constantinople, Jerusalem, and 
Alexandria (Raynaldus, anno 1367), he wrote: “Salutaris intentionis vestrae 
propositum super reductione Graecorum ad sacrosanctae Romae ac univer¬ 
salis Ecclesiae unitatem nobis. . . See Raynaldus, anno, 1370, #3. In 1370 
Pope Urban wrote that he had no intention of submitting the dogma of the 
Roman Church to discussion which could only cause harm (in dubietatis et 
curiosae disputationis scrupulum deducantur.) 

52Geoffrey Barraclough, The Medieval Papacy (London: Thames and 
Hudson,, 1968), 173. Barraclough notes that in spite of a highly developed 
papacy, conciliar theology was yet alive in the west. For a brilliant treatment 
of conciliarism in papal development, see Brian Tierney, Origins of Papal 
Infallibility, 1150-1350 (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1972), 154-164. Tierney notes 
the rise of coinciliarist theory in the early fourteenth century and its basis in 
the contemporary speculation regarding the relationship among Christ, the 
apostles, the popes, and the faithful. The abstract theory became reality 
during the fourteenth century when kings and emperors found themselves in 
struggles with the papacy. Also idem, Foundations in Conciliar Theory 
(Cambridge: University Press, 1955). 

53Louis Petit, “Manuel II,“ in Dictionnaire de Thiologie Catholoque, 5 
(1939), 1931-1932. 
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Manuel’s attitude towards the holding of an ecumenical 
council was described by the historian Sphrantzes. The historian 
notes that Manuel was aware of the danger that union and union 
negotiations presented for the Byzantines and what was left of 
their empire. In an evening session in the presence of Sphrantzes, 
Manuel warned his son John (VIII) not to come to an agree¬ 
ment with the Turks; but as far as a synod is concerned. 

Continue to study and plan it, especially when you 
need to frighten the impious [the Turks]. But do not 
bring it about, as I perceive our side unable to find a 
way of uniting and achieving peace and harmony 
they will attempt to restore the original state. As tto 
is impossible to achieve I fear a worse schism may 
develop, and we will have nothing to protect us from 
the impious [the Turks].®^ 

After John left the meeting, Manuel noted to Sphrantzes 
that John’s visions were too great for what remained of the 
empire.®® In fact, Manuel’s negotiations for union were not at 
all serious, but were rather “calculated dabbling, diplomatic 
fencing.”®® Although both desired western military assistance, 
Manuel had little desire for union, while his son John Vin 
seemed to be serious, as Florence was soon to indicate. 


The immediate prehistory of Florence dates to the missions 
of Nicholas Eudaimonoioannes to the West and his various 
promises. Nicholas travelled to the Council of Constance (1414- 
1418), the first western council held since that of Vienna in 
1311, and was well received by the fathers and Martin V. 
Loemertz notes from the reaction of the council that he must 
have offered submission “pur et simple k I’Eglise romaine.”®’^ 

s^George Sphrantzes, Chrontcon minus, translated by Marios Philippides 
(Amherst: University of Massachusetts Press, 1980), 49-51, chapt 23. 

^Hbid., 23, chapt 4, Sphrantzes notes that the "single most important 
cause for the attack that the impious launched against our City, which 
resulted in the seige, our enslavement, and our great misfortune” was the 
union negotiations. 

®®Barker, op. cit., 336. 

®^Raymond Loemertz, "Les dominicains byzantins, Theodore et Andr6 
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We can only conclude that the Greek legation’s calls for con¬ 
ciliar-based union at Constance (1414-1418), Siena (1423- 
1424), and Basel (1431-1449) were politically ill timed. Man¬ 
uel, however, continued his policy of flirting with ecclesiastical 
union through the Council of Constance.®* Later, both sides, 
conciliar and papal, would come to realize the propaganda 
value of the Orthodox presence. Martin’s response indicated 
that at all costs he wanted to avoid a counciliar setting, con¬ 
signing the schism and its consideration to a commission of 
three Greeks and three Latins.®® Nicholas made another trip to 
Martin while at Florence in May, 1419, where he apparently 
misrepresented the Byzantine position. Indeed, an ecumenical 
council would be summoned, but only to confirm the reductio. 

Martin V sent his legate, Antonio da Massa, to meet with 
Manuel IF son John Vni, and the patriarch Joseph 11 (1416- 
1439) in the fall of 1422. The purpose of Antonio’s visit in 
1422 was described as encouraging a council of Greek bishops 
to agree to the union with Rome; the pope had demanded that 
any submission must represent the entire Greek Church, and so 
a prior agreement among the Orthodox was necessary {quae 
repraesentet totam ipsorum Ecclesiam) As Antonio read the 
nine papal articles regarding union, what became immediately 
evident to the Orthodox was the almost complete misunderstand¬ 
ing of the position of the emperor and the patriarch. The en¬ 
counter, however, displayed the remarkable consistency of both 
the papal and Orthodox positions on an ecumenical council 
during the previous 125 years. Antonio formally put forth a 

Chrysoberges et les negotiations pour Tunion des figlises gr^cque et latine de 
1415 h 1430,” in Archivum Fratrum Praedicatorum, 9 (1939) 5-61, at 30. 

5®Barker, op. cit., notes a series of negotiations that go beyond my interest 
or ability to follow. See Joseph Gill, “Greeks and Latins in a Common 
Council: The Council of Florence, 1438-1439,” Orientalia Christiana Periodica 
25 (1959), 265-267. For a fascinating aside in the development of Church-State 
negotiations with Manual 11 before the election of Joseph n on the death of 
Euthymios, see Barker, op. cit., 323, n42. 

®®Vitalien Laurent, “Les neuf articles du pape Martin V et la r6ponse 
inddite du patriarch de Constantinople Joseph 11 (Gctobre, 1422).” Revue 
des Etudes Byzantines, 22 (1962), 5-60, at 13. 

®®Although the actual text is lost, the contents are summarized by 
Sylvester Syropoulos, Les *'Memoires^* du Grand Ecclesiastique de Viglise de 
Constantinople Sylvestre Syropoulos sur le Concile de Florence (1438’-1439), 
edited by V. Laurent (Paris, 1971), II, Article, 6. 
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simple proposal for the reductio of the Greek hierarchy. The 
patriarch Joseph II ably responded to each of the nine articles, 
clarifying the Byzantine arguments in favor of an ecumenical 
council as a union council. 

As we have seen, Manuel was not particularly eager for 
union, and the monastic party, usually conservative, seems to 
have resigned itself to the permanence of the Turkish presence 
in Anatolia (and more recently in Europe), and the missionary 
possibility this held out. Laurent has well noted that “Le clerge 
grec se faisait lentement a I’idee que, si le sort livrait I’empire aux 
musulmans, I’Eglise n’en serait que plus libre.”®‘ With this flex¬ 
ibility brought about by hesychast renewal, Byzantine church¬ 
men were in no desperate search for a military solution which 
might be worse than the threat of the Turks. Joseph rejected 
any aid purchased at the price of unconditional submission to 
Rome. The union council was the only possible way, as Joseph 
made absolutely clear. He clearly treated the Latins as if they 
were members of the same Church. It was precisely this con¬ 
servative desire to return to the “common period” which, Man¬ 
uel perceptively intuited, could only aggravate the schism be¬ 
tween the East and the West, since it was apparent that the 
papacy could not accept it. For the Church of Rome, the 
Byzantines were clearly heretics and schismatics precisely be¬ 
cause they did not recognize Roman authority. Manuel was, 
no doubt, aware of this. 

Antonio noted in articles three and seven that the mission 
of Nicholas Eudaimonoioannes twice (1418, 1419) offered un¬ 
conditional submission of the Greek Church to Rome.®^ Joseph 
impatiently responded, “once and for all,” the Byzantines could 
not submit in this way without betraying their past and their 
future. Nicholas Eudaimonoioannes had never been authorized 
to so represent the position of the patriarch and Manuel.®* Joseph 
informed Antonio that neither the emperor nor he ever made 
such a promise. Although the papal notion of a council was 
implied in article four, where it was to be conflrmation of the 

®iLaurent. “Les neuf,” 27. Cantacuzenos made the same point to the 
titular patriarch Paul: the faith is, in fact, stronger and livelier in areas 
occupied by the Turks: see Meyendorff, “Projet,” 176, #23, 

62Laurent, “Les neuf,” Text = 37-38. 

^Ibid., Text = 44. 
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union and not the source of the union (sequi non posse et ipsis 
satis erat ad haec faciendum),^ Joseph responded: 

For from the beginning up to the present we demand 
that a general council be held conforming to the pre¬ 
scriptions of the divine and sacred canons and that it 
examine the affair, that a solution, decreed by God, 
be accepted and embraced by the two parties, and that 
thus the union be achieved.*® 

The council must be held according to the canons and the tradi¬ 
tions of the saints.*® 

Hence, the period between the beginning of the Council of 
Constance and this “synod” in St Sophia was one of active 
unionist and concilar debate. Nonetheless, there was reaction, 
and this came from a usually overlooked source: Symeon, 
Metropolitan of Thessalonika (1416/17-1429). Symeon was a 
conservative churchman, a member of the hesychast monastic 
party—both anti-Latin and anti-Turk. This conservatism was 
evident in his Epitome of Orthodox Doctrine.^^ Symeon wrote 
several letters attacking union with the Latins, and specifically 
a “certain proposed” ecumenical council. In two letters, recently 
edited by David Balfour, and numbered 86 and 87, Symeon 
referred to a “proposed” council.*® It seems relatively clear that 
he was reacting to the counciliar plans of Joseph 11 and Antonio 
da Massa in 1422. He wrote to the abbot Makarios Makres, 
probably in 1423: 


®4Laurent, “Les neuf,” 40. 

38: 6x1 o6vo6ov olKouiJiEViKf)v Kal 

Tou vGv ^riToupEv yevEoOai Kaxd xfjv 6iay6p8uaLV xcov Osicov Kal tspQV 
Kav6vcov Kal i^ETaaOfjvaL xd itspl xo6xou Kal x6 dTiOKaXu(|>0lv d*it6 
0eoG TCEpac; oxEpyOfivai Kal TrpoaKUvriOfivai Kal Trap’ dptfoxdpcov, Kal 
oGxco ysvioGai ^vcooiv. 

^^Ibid., Article 8 ,45-46. He, however, outlines the attendance of western 
princes. Kings of Aragon, Castile, Portugal, and other princes and lords. 
Joseph did not like this point and notes: Kal oGvoGov ^TtiOEupoGpEV yEV^- 
aOai KavoviKfjv Kocxd xf|v xcov *Ay(cov 'iTapd5oaiv. 

®7Symeon of Thessalonica, Kaxd alp^ascov, in J. P. Migne, PG, 155. 

®®Texts in David Balfour. Politico-Historical Works of Symeon Archbishop 
of Thessalonica, (Vienna: Osterreichischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
1979), 91-93, 94-98. 
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At the end of your letter you were telling me, beloved, 
that by writing to several people there [in Constan¬ 
tinople] about caution regarding the reported council, 
lest it become a cause of disturbance rather than of 
peace, I have seemed burdensome to some persons 
and exaggerated, trying to teach my betters, a trouble¬ 
maker, averse to peace,®® 

In a letter to another abbot, he wrote: “Makarios Makres, most 
honored of hieromonks and confessors, has written to me that 
some people have grumbled at my having written letters con¬ 
cerning the council which is reported as about to take place 
(yev^adai ouvobou) and my saying that matters of this 
kind call for great caution.”^® Although Symeon had a rabid 
hatred for the Turks he also hated the Latins and would not 
compromise the faith for the latters’ assistance against the in¬ 
fidels. The Byzantines could stave off the Turkish threat only 
by repentance and not by union with the West.''^ 

Clearly, Symeon had concluded that the Latins were heretics 
and excommunicated by the Church, and so no council could 
be held with them. How he determined they had been excom¬ 
municated is not at all clear. What seems to be clear, however, 
is that Symeon, living in a city soon to be sold to the Venetians 
(September, 1423), was fearful of their religious influence on 
the Orthodox faithful and of the pro-Latin propaganda that was 
already being disseminated in the city. 

By the end of the first quarter of the fifteenth century, 
the papacy was hard pressed to make its case against the con- 
ciliarists; and in the context of the challenge of conciliarism, 
Eugenius IV (1431-1447)—altering papal policy firmly held 
since Gregory X—agreed to a council with the Churches of the 

can not be doubted that Symeon disliked the Latins and refused to 
accept their orders (pr)6^ X^^PO'^oviotv) and sacraments; see, for instance, 
B8 = 285r. 

^®Balfour, op. cit, in Text B6 1, 93 reports on this letter. Makarios Makres 
obviously had a different opinion of the council. Text B6, 59, describes 
Makarios Makres actually going to Rome to promote the union through an 
ecumenical council; see Balfour, op. cit., 111-12%; also R. Loemertz, “Ecrits 
de Macaire Macrfe et de Manuel 11 Paleologue dans les mss. Vat. Gr. 1107 
et Egypt. 161,” Orientalia Christiana Periodica, 15 (1949), 185-193. 

’’^Balfour, op. cit., 112, B8, chapter 2, (Text = 268r-268v). 
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East. Facing the threat of conciliarism, he agreed to the council 
in the terms which the Byzantines had been demanding since 
the end of the thirteenth century. The Byzantines for their part 
favored a council with the pope, as the historical head of western 
Christendom, and not with the conciliarists. 

There was little congruency between western conciliarism 
and Byzantine ecclesiology.” For the conciliarists, the council 
was a permanent institution. Since councils lacked categorical 
inclusion in Byzantine theological systems, “it will be no exag¬ 
geration to suggest that councils were never regarded as a 
canonical institution, but rather as occasional charismatic 
events” In this lack of formal reflection on the nature of a 
council and in its contextual treatment in the East, we can 
detect a distinct difference from the western conciliarism ex¬ 
pressed in and through the councils of Constance (1414-1418) 
and Basel (1431-1449), where the duration, composition, and 
scheduling were formalized.” The closest the Byzantines ever 
came to a permanent conciliar institution was the synodos 
endemousa, whose composition was always ad hoc. As the em¬ 
pire declined, however, and the patriarchal power grew, the 
value of a fixed synodal institution became obvious.” With both 
Basel and Pope Eugenius competing for the attention of the 
Greeks in 1439, the Greeks were, for ecclesiological and his¬ 
torical reasons, inclined to treat with the pope, rather than with 
the unknown factor which the council represented. 

In 1439 the Council with the pope opened in Ferrara and 

^Balfour, op. cit., 220; Balfour holds that the Byzantines should have 
gone with Basel and the conciliarists for a more congenial reception. The 
conciliarists’ conception of a council, however, was radically different from 
that of the Byzantines. While Balfour notes they sought “a return to the 
primitive Church piety,” it appears that the conciliarist theory had little in 
common with earlier synodal assemblies. 

^^Hans Kiing, Strukturen der Kirche, (Freiburg: Herder, 1962), 11-74. 
Florovsky has noted the same charismatic nature of the early ecumenical 
councils in Catholic writers of the early-twentieth century. He speaks of the 
Church as an “unadjoumed” council; Florovsky, “Antinomies,” 96. 

74John Erickson, “Common Comprehension of Christians Concerning 
Autonomy and Central Power in the Church View of Orthodox Theology,” 
Kanon. IV (an occasional publication; Vienna: Jahrbuch der Gesellschaft), 
passim; Joseph Hajjar, Le synode permanent dans Valise Byzantine des origines 
au XIe siicle. (Orientalia Christiana Analecta 164; Rome: Pont. Institutum 
Orientalium Studiorum, 1962), passim. 
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later moved to the more congenial Florentine location. The 
demands the Greeks had been making for a council qua union 
council were met by Eugenius. The council was held in a 
convenient location, the Byzantines were more than adequately 
represented by 700 delegates, the discussion was free and un¬ 
trammeled by the Latins and within the Greek party itself.'^® 
The Council followed the traditional pattern and made use of 
patristic sources; and the emperor led the Byzantine party.In 
addition, the non-Byzantine Orthodox East was well represented 
by aU of the patriarchates, as well as the Slav cWches.” 
Finally, Florence was for the Greeks vectorial—its only purpose 
was the union of two Churches. 

In spite of the Orthodox belief that Rome continued in 
some way to be part of the Church, and that Rome could not be 
considered in heresy since such was never declared by a council, 
two distinct Churches met in Florence, with two distinctly 
different methods of doing theology. In Florence, the Byzantines 
received just what they demanded—free and open discussion 
based on the tradition of the fathers—and they were out-man¬ 
oeuvred. 


’^ssyropoulos, VI, 2, p. 143; Vm, 4, p. 191. 

76Syropoulos, DC, 10, 264. 

^Uoseph Gill. “John VIH Palaeologus. A Character Study,” Silloge 
Bizantina in onore di Silvio Giuseppe Mercata (Rome: Associazone Nazinale 
per gli studi Byzantini, 1957), 154-170, at 165. 
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Pushkin and Orthodox Spirituality 


Ludmilla B. Turkevich 


In 1825 Alexander Pushkin, the brilliant trailblazer in 
Russian letters of the time, wrote his historical tragedy Boris 
Godunov. It was an iimovative work in Shakespearean manner, 
exploring new forms of character delineation of eye-catching 
individuals with basic personal problems, destiny or the like. 
Pushkin liked to work around a key figure such as Boris God¬ 
unov, or Ivan the Terrible, or Peter the Great and to present 
h i m on a well-researched personal, political, and historical pano¬ 
rama, Pushkin was on the right track, but the time was not ripe 
and, to his chagrin, the play was not published until 1831 and 
remained a “closet play” for some years. 

Pushkin was certainly not a novice either in Russian tradi¬ 
tions, history or Holy Scriptures. From childhood his nurse, 
Arina Rodionovna, read to her precocious charge appropriate 
sections of the Bible, developing in Pushkin a sensitive appre¬ 
ciation of its spirit and teachings. She also regaled him with 
epics, chronicle accounts, exciting fairy tales and folklore of 
Medieval Russia.^ This early reading cultivated in the child a 
remarkable appreciation of the Russian soul and spirituality 
of Russian Orthodoxy which he subsequently conveyed in Boris 
Godunov and in some of his exquisite poetry. 

Early in the 1820’s, Pushkin, already recognized as a 
writer of great genius, met Nikolai Karamzin, the leading 
Russian historian and an eminent writer of the sentimental 
school. Karamzin had spent the last twenty-two years of his 

iProm early childhood Pushkin learned to take notes on his nurse’s tales 
and skazki, which later he used in his own compositions such as, King Sultan, 
The Golden Cockerel, The Little Goldfish and others. 
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life on this great History of the Russian State, completing and 
printing up eleven volumes. The twelfth and final tome, which 
brought the project to 1612, included the era of Godunov and 
the “Time of Trouble.” This period was of great interest to the 
young poet at the time. Pushkin studied the new archival ma¬ 
terial, together with Karamzin’s historical approach and philoso¬ 
phy, At the same time, he reviewed Shakespeare’s historical and 
psychological tragedies, which he had long admired. As Pushkin 
wrote to his friend Raevsky, in September, 1828, he was going 
through an important artistic phase—moving from “Byron to 
Shakespeare.” And, indeed, Boris reflects moments and situations 
from Julius Caesar, Measure for Measure, Richard 111, Macbeth 
and others. Nonetheless, with magnificent inspiration Pushkin 
presents scene after scene, recalling ineffable moments of Ortho¬ 
dox spirituality. Some are triumphant, spectacular; others are 
tragic, full of suffering. Some instances transpire at the moment, 
others are recalled. Piety, prayer, miracle, sainthood, illumina¬ 
tion, revelation fill the thoughts and dreams of virtuous spiritual 
pilgrims in search of God. The starets Pimen is a fine example of 
a Russian ascetic monk of the time of Boris Godunov. 


Godunov Becomes Tsar 

The tragedy deals with the grave situation created by the 
end of the long, illustrious Rurik dynasty in 1598. Some years 
earlier Tsar Fyodor’s half-brother and rightful heir, Tsarevich 
Dimitry Ivanovich, had been murdered with deadly foresight 
on Godunov’s orders, as the Pushkin drama unfolds. Rivalries, 
ambitions, and conspiracies flared up. Godunov, a brother of the 
newly-widowed Tsaritsa, boldly connived for the royal crown 
and mantle of the Great Prince Vladimir Monomakh and, at 
the time of the play, he [Boris] has outmanoeuvered the legiti¬ 
mate candidates, the boyars Shuisky and Vorotynsky. Shuisky 
has long known the true facts of the child Dimitry’s death, for 
Boris had made him go to the scene of the crime and identify the 
victim’s body and the circumstances. Shuisky had to confirm the 
facts several times. De facto this made him Boris’ accomplice 
and a possible double-dealer. However, Boris obviously is a very 
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shrewd man and is now at the threshold of tsardom. Like 
Shakespeare’s Caesar, he plays “hard-to-get” and accepts the 
throne only on the third petition. 

A huge crowd has been assembled in the Red Square to 
cheer Boris in due time. But they have been kept waiting a long 
while and are becoming sullen and restless. 

A pompous Minister of State comes forth to update the 
latest developments and to distract the impatient and sullen 
crowd. Aside from the proclamation’s immediate relevance to 
the action, it contains information that may be of interest to 
our readers of today as to how coronations were held in old 
Moscow. The Minister says. 

The Council has resolved for the last time 

To test the power of persuasion 

On our Ruler’s grieving soul. At dawn 

After a solemn service of Thanksgiving in the Kremlin, 

The holy Patriarch will go, preceded 
By gonfalons and other sacred banners. 

They will carry icons of the Theotokos, 

One from the Don Monastery, 

And the other from Vladimir.^ 

The new Tsar will be escorted by the 
Council, Courtiers, delegates, boyars. 

And all the pious folk of Moscow. 

We will all go once more to beg 
The Tsaritsa to pity our Moscow 
And to bless Boris for the crown. 

Now go to your homes in peace: 

Pray and may your heartfelt petitions 

Of the Orthodox rise to the Heavens! (Sc. 2) 

The masses wait for Boris, but confusion continues to grow. 
Their squabbling and wailing (in the opera version) recalls the 
atonal laments for the “sad fate of Mother Russia” often sung 

2The reader will note that in this royal procession (sc. 2), only two icons 
are mentioned, and both are of the Holy Virgin: one is the Virgin of Vladimir, 
and the other is the Holy Virgin of the Donskoi Monastery. Both are famous, 
and their presence at the coronation emphasizes the great veneration that the 
Virgin enjoyed among the Orthodox. 
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by the “Saintly fool” or Yurodivy? Furthermore, the atmosphere 
suggests that this crowd, bom and nurtured close to the soil—that 
“Eternal Mother,” the “moist Mother Earth”^—instinctively feels 
apprehensive of the wisdom of what is going on in the palace 
circles. Indeed, the situation is false and evil. Boris is a conniver 
and deserves the grief that will plague him. 

The first three scenes covering this action are very short and 
succinct—twenty to thirty verses each. The fourth scene (35 
verses long) presents Boris in the Kremfin Palace addressing the 
Patriarch and the Boyars. His speech is eloquent, but quite 
untruthful. 

Father Patriarch! AH ye Boyars! 

My soul lies bare before you. Ye have seen 
With what fear and humility I assumed 
This mighty power. And how heavy is 
The weight of my commitment! 

I succeed the mighty Ivans, the Angel Tsar! 

Here the new Tsar raises his eyes and prays. 

O, righteous One! O, sovereign Father! 

Look down from the Heavens upon the tears 
Of this thy servant! 

Bestow on him (Boris) whom thou hast loved. 

Whom Thou hast raised so high on earth. 

Bestow on him thy holy blessing. 

That I may rule my people in glory. 

And, like Thee, be good and righteous! 

And to ye. Boyars, I look for help. 

Serve me, as you served Him, 

When I shared your labors, before I was chosen 
By the will of the people. (Sc. 4) 


3G. P. Fedotov, The Russian Religious Mind, Vol. I., Kievan Christianity, 
Belmont, Ma., 1975, Chaps. IV and Xni. See also: S. A. Zenkovsky, 
Medieval Russids Epic, Chronicles, and Tales. N.Y., 1974, passim.; also Pt. 
Ill, pp. 300 ff. to p. 310. 

*L. A. Zander, Tairui Dobra, (Mystery of Goodness), Possev-Verlag, 
Frankfurt-am Main, 1960. pp. 31-63. 
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The irony of this “political speech” is thick. The reader 
already knows that Boris’ hands are not clean in the Tsarevich 
Dimitry’s slaying. He certainly did commit the murder in thought, 
if not in action, and consequently he violated the commandment 
“Thou shalt not kill.” And here he stands in the very spot and 
robes that should have belonged to Tsarevich Dimitry Fyodoro¬ 
vich! This is his great moment. In the play where these lines 
are read, the impact of the moment is not as overwhelming as 
it is in the Mussorgsky opera on Pushkin’s text, mounted in some 
of the great opera houses of the world. 

In the opera, a prologue in minor key introduces a wailing 
crowd, begging Boris to accept the crown, to protect and pity 
them. Their pathetic plight is emphasized by a group of thread¬ 
bare blind pilgrims passing by and chanting prayers. Then, at 
last, Godunov makes his breath-taking appearance through the 
Great Portals of the magnificent Kre mlin Cathedral of the 
Dormition of the Theotokos. He is the new Tsar, vested in heavy 
golden raiment embroidered in pearls and encrusted with pre¬ 
cious stones. He wears the hereditary crown of Prince Vladimir 
Monomakh and proudly carries the ornate staff of office, empha¬ 
sizing thereby his claim to “belonging by right” to the old royal 
lineage. However, even the reader knows that he has no right- 
hereditary or moral. 

At a signal from the ushers, the crowd roars a massive 
“Slava! Slava! Slava!” [Glory!]. All the bells of “Moscow” burst 
out ringing. The air is filled with the bass tolling of the huge, 
heavy church bells in “the heart of Moscow,” while the treble 
chimes of lesser bells respond in polyphonic grandeur.® Even 
today in the operatic productions of the Metropolitan or Bolshoi 
Operas this blending of musical and visual effects creates a 
spiritual thrill of rare force. And this is “make-believe!” Tmaginft 
the authentic situation and the religious fervor or inspiration 
that it must have generated centuries ago.® 

®E. V. Williams, The Bells of Russia: History and Technology, Prince¬ 
ton U.P., 1985, has a great deal of material pertinent to the era of Boris 
Godunov. The Kremlin Godunov Bell played a central role in the 1591 
assassination of the tsarevich in Uglich. It raised the alarm and turmoil of the 
era. For this it was “punished,” as if it were a person and exiled to Siberia. 
Eventually it was given a reprieve (1892) and returned to Uglich. (pp. 45-50). 

«Williams (op. cit.) also discusses bell founding, which in the XVI 
century became an important art in Russia. Many types of bells were created 
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Chudov Monastery [Monastery of Miracles\ 

In the play and in the opera, the next scene is a direct 
contrast to the Kremlin demonstration. Here the reader-viewer 
descends into a quiet, darkened cell, shared by an old monk 
Pimen and his charge Grigory, or Grishka Otrepiev, as he is 
generally called. Pimen is a superb example of an Orthodox 
Starets or Elder. He is a devout, ascetic person, an intellectual, 
a solid chronicler of old Russia; while the youth Grisha is an 
unscrupulous upstart and schemer who will disrupt the course 
of Russian history for a while. The two men are as different as 
good is from evil. 

It is late evening. In the corner of the cell a night light 
burns in front of an icon of the Savior, casting a slanting beam 
of God's Light on the black figure huddled over a lectern, scratch¬ 
ing away his final entry in the official chronicle of Moscow. And 
softly thinking aloud, he reviews events of his era. As one reads 
this soliloquy, or better still, hears it sung in the Mussorgsky 
opera on the Pushkin text, one is moved by its serene dignity, 
beauty, wisdom, and especially its religious quality. It breathes 
of Pimen’s piety, faith, wisdom, perceptiveness and umilenie. 

As the reader watches Pimen and listens to his comments 
on the grisly death of innocent Dimitry, another scene comes to 
mind: the ancient chronicler Nestor from the Kiev-Pechersk 
Monastery and his account and comments on the murders of 
Princes Boris and Gleb by their brother in 1015. In both 
instances the young royal victims showed great fortitude, and 
like Christ they accepted their suffering and martyrdom without 
a struggle. For their emulation of Christ’s kenosis, suffering with 
resignation, they were canonized. Concerning Saints Boris and 
Gleb, the critical-historian Fedotov notes that in many liturgical 
offices composed to them in Russian we can still hear the moving 
words, “Thou [Boris and Gleb] hast been slain for the sake of 
the Immaculate Lamb, the Savior of our souls sacrificed for us.” 

for, as Williams notes, bells became an integral feature in church services, 
state occasions such as coronations or royal funerals, and for such “alert 
warnings” as in 1591. To the Russians their bell music was, and still is, most 
moving and inspiring spiritually—as demonstrated in the Mussorgsky opera. 
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Pimen’s Last Entry in the Chronicle 

To get at the real substance of the subject and the mood 
of the chonicler, we would like to offer here some excerpts from 
Pimen’s records of miracles, divine visions, cures, hallucina¬ 
tions, dreams, recourse to prophesies, and, above all, instances 
of luminous or fiery manifestations of God. Another feature of 
Orthodox spirituality noted in the course of Pimen’s observa¬ 
tions is the highly venerable position of the Theotokos, saints, 
martyrs, and angels in the Russian religious picture. 

Russian spirituality has infinitely more to it, but for the 
present these are the principal aspects that Pushkhi portrays in 
antithesis to the machinations of ambitious Godunov, first, and 
later of Otrepiev, the Pretender “Dimitry.” 

Let us turn to Pimen’s final monologue, which is important 
not only for its information, but also for its special meditative 
tone and solemnity. 

One more, final entry and my annals 
Are finished. Fulfilled is the duty laid 
By God upon me, a sinner. Not in vain 
Hath God appointed me witness for many years. 

And taught me the art of letters; 

A day will come when some diligent monk... 

Will transcribe my faithful chronicles, so that 
Posterity may learn the bygone fortunes of the 
Orthodox, of their land, and will recall 
Their tsars, their achievements, glories, virtue. 

And will humbly pray the Savior’s mercy 
for their evil deeds. 

Then Pimen continues. 

In old age I live anew; the past unrolls before me 
Was it long that it rushed by, so full of events? 

Now it is silent and calm. Few are the faces 
That memory has preserved for me, and few are 
The words tW came down to us... 
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The rest have perished never to return. 

But the day draws near, the lamp bums low. 

And just one more final entry. ( Sc. 5 ) 

Suddenly the spell of Pimen’s reverie is broken. His companion, 
Grigory, sleeping nearby, awakens in great agitation and fear 
from some “demonic visions.” It is in fact a prophetic dream 
which Grigory relates to the Elder with great vividness. 

You’ve been writing and haven’t slept. 

Whereas a demonic visitation has disturbed my rest. 

An enemy harassed me. I dreamt . 

That a steep staircase led me 
To a tower; from whose height 
Moscow seemed to me like an anthill. 

Below people milled in the square. 

Shame and terror came upon me— 

And plunging headlong, I awoke. 

I had this very dream three times. 

Strange, isn’t it? (Sc 5 ) 

The good old monk tries to steady the disturbed youth, but the 
sinister vision and their conversation divulge Grigory’s growing 
dissatisfaction with his life and the regimentation of his sur¬ 
roundings. He prods Pimen to tell him about the real Tsarevich 
Dimitry’s death. Thus, ironically, the monk’s account and censure 
of Boris only reinforce Grigory’s fantastic idea to become Tsar 
and supply him with very confidential information necessary for 
such a plot. As the critic Gershenzon observes, Grigory’s “de¬ 
mon” is pushing him into an audacious enterprise, but his 
prophetic dream, warning of disgrace and disaster, betrays his 
own subconscious fear of risks involved.^ 

n^reams have a long literary, history—^from Homer through Dante, 
Shakespeare, Cervantes, Voltaire, Byron, etc. And Russian “dream” literattire 
parallels the Western patterns. It surfaced in folklore. Then in the eleventh 
cntury, it wove through the Nestor Chonicle, The Song of Igor, Lives of 
Saints, on through the works of Lomonosov, Derzhavin, Dmitriev, Zhukovsky, 
Pushkin, and later writers. See: L. B. Turkevich, “Irrational in Pushkin’s 
Dreams,” Russian Language Journal, 1972. Also, see L. B. Turkevich, 
“Pushkin’s Dreams and Visions and their Aesthetic Function.” Russian Lan~ 
guage Journal, Fall, 1974, vol. 28, no. 101, pp. 40-55. 
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Grigory’s mechtanie began as a private dream representing 
a little “underground man’s” rebellion against his drab lot and 
his compelling desire to find a way out of his predicament. Since 
he has found no satisfaction or justification in his monastic or¬ 
ganization, he has become easy prey to infernal temptations. 
Once made restless, he now thinks “big” and plays for the high¬ 
est stakes, for the position at the top—to which he has no right 
whatsoever. His private dreams, thereupon, become public ones 
involving international intrigues, papal intervention, and the 
welfare of Russia itself.® 


“Miracle is a Miracle and Miracle is God.”^ 

{B.Pasternak) 

In his reminiscences, Pimen reaches back to the reign of 
Ivan rv, “The Terrible,” and recalls what a cruel tsar he had 
been. Then he pauses on Ivan’s sudden metamorphosis from evil 
to goodness. The cruel tsar found the royal crown too heavy for 
him and changed it for a chaste monastic habit. He transformed 
his palace into a solemn monastic abode with himself as the 
abbot. He filled it with his former minions, now garbed in somber 
robes and subject to stern monastic regimen. Above all, an 
astonishing supernatural phenomenon entered into their life— 
the miraculous. 

The “Tsar-Abbot” curbed his extravagant behavior and 
instead of mad, cruel pronouncements, “Now sweet words 
flowed from his lips revealing a soul thirsting for salvation.” 
“He wept when his listeners prayed God to send His love and 
peace to the Tsar’s suffering and stormy soul.” Apparently this 
man’s sudden transformation brought his realization that he 
must reject evil, go through great self-discipline and suffering, 
then come to healing from a new life with God. This healing 
process granted to Ivan the Terrible was, in itself, a great 
miracle. (Sc. 5, continued) 

In the same account to Grigory, Pimen talks about Ivan 

®M. O. Gershenzon, “Sny Pushkina,” in a collection of articles by differ¬ 
ent authors; Pushkin, Sbornik pervy, ed. Piksanov, M., 1924, pp. 79-96. 

9This quotation conies from the poem Miracle, at the end of Pasternak’s 
Doctor Zhivago. 
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the Terrible’s son and successor, Fyodor. The latter had often 
been appropriately called “The Angel Tsar” because of his 
unusual spirituality and virtuous life. As Pimen continues, “God 
came to love Tsar Fyodor’s humility” and, when he died, an 
“unheard of miracle occurred, visible only to the dying monarch.” 
A figure of extraordinary luminescence suddenly appeared by 
his bedside. Tsar Fyodor conversed with him, addressing him 
“Great Patriarch.” But all those present were terrified, for they 
could not see or feel this Patriarch’s presence in the chamber. 
The assumption, then, may be that the pious Fyodor Ivanovich, 
the “Angelic Sovereign,” leaving this life, was vouchsafed a 
glorious vision of God not visible to most persons of this world. 
As the end came, other wondrous things transpired. The Heaven¬ 
sent visitor began to glow in brilliant sacred light, which fits 
with the “Light Theme” already mentioned. Then this celestial 
guest was followed by an unearthly holy fragrance of incense. 
And as the Tsar expired, his own visage was also illuminated by 
the rare light and radiance, and it “shone fike the sun.” This 
testimony of miracle and radiance emphasizes Tsar Fyodor’s 
saintliness and profound love of God, so important in Orthodox 
evangelical spirituality and so sensitively grasped and portrayed 
here by Pushkin. 

Pimen then concludes the account with deepfelt pain: 
“Never again shall we see such a Tsar.” And Pimen quickly 
exclaims, “Oh, horrible appalling woe! We have sinned! We 
have chosen for our ruler a tsar’s assassin” Poris]. Grigory, 
however, wants more cold facts and information on the Uglich 
slaying, and the old monk innocently recalls his own trip to 
Uglich and teUs the schemer everything he needs to know. He 
includes positive proof of Godunov’s duplicity, which ricochets 
upon Grigory’s assumption of the role of Tsarevich Dimitry. 
Pimen volunteers the priceless information that the dead Dimitry 
would have been the same age as Grigory. This is, indeed, a most 
important fact. The youth persuades Pimen to tell him more 
and more about the Uglich incident. 

Pimen continues: 

Ah, my son, how well I remember! 

That iU deed, that bloody sin! 
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At that time I was sent to remote Uglich 
Upon some mission. I arrived at night. 

Next morning, at the time of holy mass, 

I heard a sudden tolling of the bell. 

It was an alarm. Then there was a cry, an uproar. 

Men rushed to the residence of the Tsarina. 

I hastened thither as well. All Uglich was there. 

And there I see the young Tsarevich slain; 

The Tsaritsa-mother swooning bowed over him. 

The nurse wailed in despair; and then 

The mad mob dragged off the treacherous nurse. 

Suddenly in their midst there appeared, 

That Judas Bityagovsky, livid with rage. 

“There’s the villain!” The raging mob roared. 

And in a moment he was out of sight. 

Straighway the people rushed after the 
Three fleeing murderers; they seized 
The hiding miscreants and led them up to 
The child’s corpse, still warm; when, lo, a Miracle! 

The lifeless little one began to tremble! 

“Confess!” the people thundered; and in terror 
With the axe overhead, the villians confessed 
And named Boris! (Sc. 5) 

With these incriminating words, the old Chronicler finishes 
his task and passes it on to Grigory, who will shortly swing into 
very different action, and “the false Dimitry.” He will create a 
dynastic upheaval, and history will repeat itself. 

Meantime, with malice and relish, Grigory mutters under 
his breath. 


Boris, Boris, before thee all tremble. 

None dares even to remind thee 
Of what befell the hapless child. Meanwhile 
In a dark cell a hermit [Pimen] sets down 
A stern indictment of thee. Thou will not 
Escape the judgement even of this world. 

As thou win not escape the doom of God. (Sc. 5) 
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It must be said here that in many respects, this murder of 
1591, perpetrated in Boris’ long-range program to the throne, 
is reminiscent of the earlier assassinations of Boris and Gleb in 
1015 and of other princely heirs noted in early chonicles and 
accounts. Moreover, Boris’ own heir will also die violently after 
his father’s death. The innocence of some of the victims was 
proven by the incorruptibility of their bodies, or by the radiance 
phenomenon, or by the body’s strange postmortem trembling 
when the murderers drew near the corpse. (Sc. 5) 


Tsar Boris in Jeopardy 

Grigory loses no time in escaping from the monastery and 
crossing into Lithuania, where he can make international con¬ 
nections. Soon he is set up as the “missing” Dimitry [Ivanovich]. 
The Pretender’s campaign for the throne proves successful. Boris, 
who for years has managed to maintain an appearance of right¬ 
eous majesty and peace, is now in real trouble. 

For some time it has been said and rumored in Court that 
Tsar Boris has been seeing soothsayers, having nerve-racking 
hallucinations, ghosts, visions of the ensanguined child Dimitry- 
all of which are driving him to distraction. As the Pretender 
boldly advances into Russia, Boris tries to rally forces for the 
inevitable conflict. The people cooperate insofar as possible. Even 
anchorites volunteer their service to the Fatherland, but Boris 
decides that the hermits would do better praying for the “loyal¬ 
ists.” The patriarch also has an idea. He tells the Duma of an 
amazing miracle to a blind shepherd, who prayed at the tomb 
of the real Tsarevich Dimitry and recovered his eyesight. The 
patriarch suggests that these miracle-working remains be trans¬ 
ferred to the Moscow pantheon, the Cathedral of the Archangel, 
so all might see that indeed the real Tsarevich Dimitry is dead, 
while the troublesome new “Dimitry” [Grigory] is nothing more 
than an imposter. Shuisky, an influential Courtier, is against 
the move. Not without reason, he fears that the transfer may 
backfire both on Tsar Boris, who ordered the slaying in the first 
place years before, and on himself, for he had been involved 
in the postmortem investigation and did not reveal the truth. 
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The Yurodivy 

Another feature in the religious or spiritual picture here is 
the Yurodivy [“Holy Fool,” “Simpleton,” or “half-wit,” as they 
were called.] This was a curious and perplexing social phenom¬ 
enon in old Russia. It had existed well before the Godunov reign, 
but from the XIV to the early XVI century their prestige was 
especially high. They were neither court jesters nor graciosos, 
as in some West European countries of the time. In fact, many 
were stranniks [wanderers, pilgrims, or hikers], or monastic folk 
—somewhat peculiar, perhaps, but not necessarily feeble-minded 
vagrants. Among them there were articulate “Pilgrims in Christ”: 
men of conviction, great character, perseverence, vision, clair¬ 
voyance, and/or saintliness. Some were like Michael of Klopsko, 
one of the early Yurodivy who lived near Novgorod during the 
first half of the XV century. Some were really religious mystics 
or ascetics who, on occasion, deliberately assumed the role of 
Simpleton, in order to be able to reach out with impunity and 
teach people the truth of Christ, and also to speak the truth to 
powerful princes, lords and tyrants. 

Michael of Klopsko,*® for example, and other Yurodivys 
were well-travelled and well-read. They wrote and talked exten¬ 
sively about their own experiences and thoughts in Christ, and 
had great cultural influence. Some were regarded tenderly as 
“special persons” for their exceptional gifts of insight, healing 
powers and prophecy. 

Their utterances often made great sense and communicated 
subtle truths. In Boris Godunov there are two different portraits 
of the Yurodivy phenomenon—the “Angel Tsar” Fyodor (d, 
1598) who was occasionally even called the “half-wit Tsar” 
because he seemed so withdrawn and absent-minded. Besides, 
Pimen clearly recalls that on his deathbed Tsar Fyodor had a 
mystical experience granted only to him and that this was fol¬ 
lowed by a blaze of brilliant Divine Light, a celestial recognition 
of his virtue or spirituality. Whether Fyodor was called the 

^®S. A. Zenkovsky, Op. cit, see Pts. I and m. Also consult G. P. Fedo¬ 
tov’s A Treasury of Russian Spirituality, N.Y., 1948, and Jas. H. Billington, 
The Icon and the Axe, Vintage Books, N.Y., 1970, passim. 
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“Angel Tsar” for his angelic qualities, or his spirituality, or be¬ 
cause his given name means “the gift of God,” is not documented. 
However, any one or all of these suggestions offer an explanation. 

It should be kept in mind that in the primitive Christian 
tradition, angels, especially guardian-angels, held a very im¬ 
portant place in the celestial hierarchy. Father Sergius Bulgakov 
built up an interesting theory about these guardian angels that 
many Orthodox believers cherish. He saw in them something 
like the “idea” (in the Platonic sense) and the pattern of each 
man. He says, “We may abide in the Biblical conception accord¬ 
ing to which angels are more than the bearers of divine messages 
and the very Name and power of God. There is nothing rosy or 
weakly poetical in the Angels of the Bible. They are flashes of 
light and strength of the Almighty Lord.” And again: ‘The early 
Christians—and Eastern saints perhaps more than the Western- 
had visions and dreams of angels for whom they had, and still 
have, a personal relationship. In fact, an integral Christian life 
should imply a daily and familiar intercourse with the angelic 
world.”“ 


The Simpleton Nickie 

Into the vortex of Godunov’s story and insecure reign, 
Pushkin introduced a simpleton who is unforgetable. He did it 
not only to satisfy an ideological need, or to bring out a unique 
spiritual type, but also to show how a simpleton copes with 
new situations, how he acts spontaneously, and how the sur¬ 
rounding people—high and low-born—behave in an atmosphere 
of great emotional pressure. 

The atmosphere is grim and cruel. (Sc. 17) A tattered, 
curious child, Nikolka, wanders around and surfaces in a crowd 
outside the Moscow Cathedral. The grave rite of “Anathema,” 
one of the severest in the Russian Orthodox Church, is being 
proclaimed upon the Pretender. The formidable Protodeacon’s 
deep basso rolls out the Anathematization and the crowd is 
stunned. A caUous bystander breaks the silence: “Oh, let them 

Monk of the Eastern Church, Orthodox Spirituality, an Outline of 
the Orthodox Ascetical and Mystical Tradition, N.Y., 1945, pp. 33-34. 
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be damned! The Tsarevich has nothing to do with Otrepiev!” 
Still another character comes up with a most worrisome observa¬ 
tion: “But look! Now they are chanting Vechnaya pamyaf 
[Eternal Memory] for the Tsarevich” (i.e. Boris’ son and heir 
who is very much alive at this time.) The first bystander retorts 
with feeling, “What? Eternal Memory! Are they singing a 
requiem for a living person?! Well, They’ll suffer for it, the 
godless wretches!” This bystander is, of course, correct. In the 
Orthodox Church a requiem or mass for the dead may not be 
sung for the living. 

At this moment someone notices the Simpleton who has 
slipped into the mob. He is wearing a strange iron cap, hung 
around with chains, for which rascally boys around tease him 
bitterly. But an old woman intervenes, “Let the saintly one alone, 
you devils!” Then turning to Nickie she asks him to pray for 
her. 

“Give me! Give me a kopek!” he pleads. But upon receiving 
his kopeck he sits down on the ground and sings a strange ditty: 

The moonlight’s shining. 

And the pussy’s whining. 

Get up, Nickie! 

Say your prayers, 

To God Almighty! (Sc. 17) 

As he sings he drops the coin, and the rascals run off with his 
kopek, leaving Nickie weeping bitterly. As Tsar Boris comes 
out of the Cathedral and directs a boyar to throw alms to the 
beggars, Nickie—fearlessly addressing the Tsar personally, and 
in the familiar form—complains that he has been abused. The 
Tsar instructs that alms be given to the boy and inquires gently 
why he is crying. Nickie responds with a public accusation of 
Boris as murderer, saying “The little children are hurting Nickie 
. . . Have them killed, as thou hadst the little Tsarevich slainV' 
(The italics are mine.) 

The Boyars are incensed or embarrassed. They want the 
boy removed, but it seems that the Tsar is somewhat intimidated 
and dares not contradict Nickie. Rather, he, though the ruler, 
requests with contrition or humility—“Pray for me! Poor Nickie!” 
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and turns to leave. But Nickie, marking Boris’ discomfiture, or 
sense of guilt, wrathfuUy shouts after him: “No! no! It is im¬ 
possible to pray for Tsar Herod. The Mother of God forbids 
it!” (end of Sc. 17) The youngster Nickie publicly identifies the 
Biblical murderer of the Innocents with the regicide of the 
real Dimitry, and adds the reason why, like Herod, Boris cannot 
be forgiven. The surrounding crowd is stunned. Russians were 
very superstitious about indictments or prophesies made by 
“Holy Fools.” Thus the accusation made by the child Nickie 
is above doubt. 


The “False Dimitry” enters 

Boris’ affairs turn from bad to worse, and the monarch 
decides to face the situation head on. (Sc. 20) First, he wishes 
to formalize the claim and immediate succession to the throne 
by the Tsarevich Fyodor. Losing no more time, he summons 
the Council of Nobility for their ratification of the change of 
ruler. However, as he mounts the throne in the Assembly Hall, 
he has either a heart attack or a stroke and falls to the ground. 
He gasps for his son, and in private he delivers to him a long 
heart-to-heart talk containing excellent instructions reminiscent 
of the Admonition of Vladimir Monomakh to his heirs in 1117. 
(Sc. 20) 

Then Boris demands the Schema, a monastic rite and cloak 
of transition for dying rulers from this world to the transcendental 
realm beyond. This procession and service is subdued and mourn¬ 
ful. The hymns are ancient monastic chants in min or key, pro¬ 
ducing a singular and lasting response in those present. (In 
the opera version of the play this scene also serves to balance 
the coronation pageant that opened the drama.) 

The monarch grows weaker by the second. Treacherous 
politics and connivance mount to nullify completely his careful 
advice to Fyodor. In spite of Godunov’s grave sins, at this time 
some may feel, as we do, that whatever he achieved was meant 
for his heirs and for his people. Unfortunately, both were con¬ 
stantly pursued by bad luck. 

Tsar Boris dies. Now his Tsarevich is to ascend the throne. 
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The time is most inauspicious. Erstwhile “friends” are nowhere 
to be seen or had. The crowd in the plaza awaits the announce¬ 
ment of the Tsarevich’s ascendance to his father’s throne. The 
Boyar committee solemnly goes to the Royal residence. Shortly, 
however, screams are heard within the palace and there is a 
rough tussle. Mosal’sky finally appears and tells the people that 
the Tsaritsa and the heir Fyodor have just taken poison. And 
to firm up the lie, he adds that he has seen their bodies. The 
people are frozen in horrified silence. (Sc. 23) 

Mosal’sky upbraids them for their silence and then presents 
their new ruler Tsar Dimitry Ivanovich [i.e. the Pretender], but 
the crowd remains hostile. This recalls the opening scene of the 
play where the populace was disturbed by the mysterious goings- 
on in the Novodevichy Monastery. Instinctively they felt that 
there was something wrong. Indeed, the action of the tragedy 
opened and now closes with the slaying of the rightful heir to 
the throne. 


Yurodivy’s Lament 

In one of the versions of the Mussorgsky opera on Pushkin’s 
text, a final scene with the Simpleton had been added for 
dramatic and musical effect. The action now takes place in the 
Pretender’s camp, situated in the gloomy, snow-covered forest 
near Kromy. It is so different from the other settings that it is 
especially effective. 

With Boris and his heir dead, the populace now switches 
its allegiance to the Pretender, temporarily overlooking the 
poisoning of the Godunov rightful successor to the throne. The 
False Dimitry plans to lead the excited crowd into the new reign. 
His glory, however, will be shorthved, for, as prophesied in his 
recurrent dream in Pimen’s cell, he will be brutaUy killed, tossed 
headlong from a high turret, thus concluding his reign. 

Now let us pause on the finale of the opera. The stage, 
which had been so full of people and activity, is suddenly empty. 
Only one figure remains: the funny-looking figure of the Yuro- 
divy Nickie who, motionless and forlorn, gazes at the flames in 
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a burning village seen in the background. As Laurel E. Fay“ 
writes, “He sings his pathetic lament, weeping for the fate of the 
Russian people. The frequently tempestuous music of this crown 
scene throws the simplicity of the Simpleton’s song into sharp 
relief. This overwhelming contrast underscores the conflicts of 
the entire drama with its oppositions of earthly ‘power’ and 
spiritual ‘humility.’ The Simpleton, with his mournful prophecy, 
has the last lingering word. The music dies away to alternating 
pitches of a minor second and the drama is left unresolved. ‘The 
time of troubles’ has only just begun.’’ Indeed, the melody of 
Nickie’s lament (sung in a light counter-tenor), is extremely 
haunting, and his words stand in sharp contrast to the wild joy 
of the revellers that have just departed. He sings. 

Tears are flowing, tears of blood are flowing; 

Weep, weep, O soul, soul of poor Russia. 

Soon the foe will come and darkness will fall. 

Shadows will hide the light; 

Dark as the darkest night. 

There’s sorrow, sorrow in Russia. 

Weep, oh weep, Russian folk! 

Poor, starving folk! 

Off-stage, the deep sounds of the tocsin continue to be heard. 
Nickie watches the glow, stands alone. Then he shudders . . . 
the final curtain falls slowly. 


i^Laurel E. Fay, “The Drama and Music of ‘Boris,’ ” in Boris Godunov 
Opera Guide, N.Y.-London, 1982, p. 110. 
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Notes and Comments 


HERMENEUTIC PHILOSOPHY IN THE 20th CENTURY 
(PAVEL FLORENSKY) 

One of the sessions of the most recent (the 18th) convention 
of the American Association for the Advancement of Slavic Studies 
(AAASS) held November 20-23, 1986, in New Orleans, Louisiana, 
was dedicated to aspects of the thought of the late Father Pavel 
Florensky (1882-1943?), who not only was a seminal thinker in 
philosophy, particularly religious philosophy, but also an astute 
practitioner of the empirical sciences. The two papers read in this 
particular session attempted to situate Florensky’s thought within 
the context of contemporary hermeneutics, specifically drawing 
parallels between his philosophy of language and the hermeneutical 
philosophy of Martin Heidegger (1889-1976) and Hans-Georg 
Gadamer (1900- ), whose names figure prominently in aU 

hermeneutical literature in the West, 

Apart from the valuable attempt to link trends in seminal 
thinking in both the East and the West, the discussion is notable 
because it indicates directions being taken in today’s Soviet Union 
by philosophers seeking to do creative work outside the bounds of 
state Marxism. The two chief panelists, in fact, received their 
philosophical formation in the Soviet Union. The first, Prof. Leon 
Chernyak, presently a research fellow in the philosophy department 
of Harvard University, earned his doctorate in philosophy from the 
University of Moscow, having studied under A. F, Losev (1892- ), 

a leading representative of Russian Platonism. The second, Lydia 
Voronina, also received her initial philosophical training at the 
University of Moscow (M.A. on Husserl), complementing it with 
further studies at The Catholic University of America (M.A.) and 
Boston University (Ph.D.). Chernyak’s paper (in Russian) was 
entitled “The Theme of Language in the Works of P. A. Florensky 
and the Hermeneutics of H.-G. Gadamer.” Voro nina addressed the 
theme of “Metaphysical Possibilities in the Philosophizing of 
Florensky and Heidegger” (also in Russian). 
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One would not initially think that there could be an arguable 
link between Russian Platonism (of which Florensky is a rep¬ 
resentative) and Heideggerian-Gadamerian hermeneutics, but 
Chernyak does well to point it out: Losev, who explicitly states 
that the inspiration for much of his own work is rooted in Florensky, 
is the leading Husserlian in the Soviet Union; Husserl, of course, 
being the father of twentieth century phenomenology of which 
Heidegger is a chief exponent. Gadamer, in turn, is a leading 
disciple of Heidegger and indeed wrote Ms work of habilitation 
under his guidance. 

The chief reason for pursuing a comparative study of Florensky 
on the one hand, and Heidegger and Gadamer on the other, is that 
their chief philosophical insight seems to be the same. The central 
focus of Florensky’s philosophy as given in his masterwork. The 
Pillar and Foundation of Truth (Stolp i utverzhdenie istiny, 1914), 
is his dynamic understanding of the principle of identity from 
which he develops his homoousian conception of philosophy. This 
principle for him variously states that being is an inequality with 
itself, that “A” is “A and non-A,” that being means being-with. 
Qntologically, identity is thus to be understood as “adoption” 
{usvoenie) or ""assimilation'^ (upodobenie sebe). Heidegger’s con¬ 
ception of identity is strikingly similar and is nothing but a formaliza¬ 
tion on the level of principle of his understanding of Dasein (Being- 
there), a notion which he first introduced and phenomenologically 
treated in Being and Time {Sein und Zeit, 1927). Dasein, for 
Heidegger, is “being-in-the-world.” Human existence conceived as 
Dasein entails shared existence, a being-in-common. The being of 
a self, both in Heidegger and subsequently in Gadamer, is insepara¬ 
ble from its relations with a non-self, both the world of things and 
other persons. The world itself is not to be construed as merely 
the place of my existence, but rather is constitutive of it. Translated 
into the language of identity, Heidegger’s Dasein becomes an 
“event of appropriation” {das Er-eignis), Obviously, the concepts 
chosen by Florensky and Heidegger to articulate the nature of 
identity are more than linguistically similar; they represent a similar 
ontological point of departure. 

Given these positions on the nature of being and identity, it 
is understandable why Russian Platonism and Heideggerian- 
Gadamerian hermeneutics both affirm the primacy of intersubjec¬ 
tivity. From this primacy also flows a predominant interest in the 
phenomenon of language. Language indeed is understood, in 
Heideggerian terms, as the medium of the disclosure of being. It 
is not just a “body of words” or the “expression of man”; it is 
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more radically the “appearance” or “disclosure of being itself.” But 
it would be a mistake to try to find more expansive parallels be¬ 
tween the Heideggerian-Gadamerian line and the thought of 
Florensky. Whereas the former had the adv 2 intage of decades for 
development, Florensky’s was truncated by the events of history. 
Chernyak may be right in highlighting Florensky’s insightful words 
from Humboldt) on language as activity (ivspYEia) and not 
as a thing (Ipyov) and his stress on the essentially creative dimen¬ 
sion of the word, but it should be noted that Horensky’s dense 
observations still come more as an aside, specifically in a footnote 
to a particular etymology being discussed by him in the context 
of friendship. Thus, one should not look to find a developed philos¬ 
ophy of language in Florensky. 

As for themselves, Chernyak and Voronina are not overly 
hasty to view Florensky in light of Heideggerian-Gadamerian cat¬ 
egories. On the contrary, they note the different (though I would 
add complementary) etymological understanding of truth (dAf|0eia) 
in Heidegger and Florensky and the fact that in Rorensky the 
“horizon of space” receives greater attention than in Heidegger 
and Gadamer where the accent is on the “horizon of time.” A 
confirmation of this point is suggested by the fact that whereas 
iconography is the highest art form for Rorensky, poetry is for 
Heidegger and Gadamer. Chernyak is less convincing in his claim 
that the differing horizons manifest themselves in their orientations 
in time with Heidegger and Gadamer more directed toward the 
past in their search for authenticity, and Russian Platonism with 
its confidence in science more toward the future. Surely Heidegger’s 
stress on care {Sorge) is just as much orientated toward the future. 

More significant, however, are their differing attitudes toward 
the possibilities of science, as noted by the two panelists. In 
Heidegger and Gadamer one finds a definite reserve towards science. 
They have seen the predominance given to it in the twentieth cen¬ 
tury as having led only to the technocratization of man and the 
reduction of the “voice of being” to mere logistics. Rorensky, on 
the other hand, finds a true language in natural science. In it, he 
truly hears a logos from God. His further experience of unity in 
the created order leads him to affirm the pan-unity of all in the 
Creator. As the designated discussant of this convention session, 
this writer considered the chief weakness in the presentations by 
Chernyak and Voronina to be a failure to isolate the true root of 
the divergent attitudes of Rorensky and Heidegger and Gadamer. 
If there is a philosophical basis to the contemporary technocratiza¬ 
tion of man (justly criticized by Heidegger and Gadamer), it lies 
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in Cartesian rationalism wherein the spirit and the world are 
bifurcated, leading to a certain primacy of volition and specifically 
to a stress on the will to power. Cartesianism is decidedly not the 
worldview of Florensky. His, on the contrary, is the Christian 
worldview wherein all creation is truly a word of the Father spoken 
through the Son manifesting the beauty of the Spirit. Only a co¬ 
operative attitude between man and Ae world can obtain here. 
Possibly the failure to zero in on this essential dimension to 
Florensky’s thought was the reason for the omission of any words 
on sophiology as an inherent moment in Florensky’s philosophical 
and scientific endeavors. An equally surprising lacuna was the 
failure to consider the whole vexing problematic of the hermeneutical 
import and ontological justification of religious discourse in which 
both the immanence and transcendence of the Godhead is main¬ 
tained. The applications for a phenomenology of finitude 
{Befindlichkeit) are considerable. In Heidegger, one finds a pre¬ 
dominantly negative cast given to it, its themes being the experience 
of dread and dereliction into the world. Only a positive feel for 
finitude, on the other hand, is found in Florensky. The experience 
of finitude for him evokes humility and leads to the strengthening 
of the sense of reverence of the creature toward his Creator. 

If Chernyak and Voronina have indicated anything at all to 
us, it is not only that Russian Platonism is a complementary, al¬ 
ternative voice to Heideggerian-Gadamerian hermeneutics, but also 
that theology is the ultimate hermeneutics of human experience. 

— Robert Slesinski 
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G. Johannes Botterweck and Helmer Ringgren, eds., Theo¬ 
logical Dictionary of the Old Testament (Volume V). Grand 
Rapids: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1986. Pp. 
521. aoth, $27.50. 

A projected twelve volume set, this unabridged English translation 
of the Theologisches Worterbuch zum Alten Testament should 
achieve the same status as the German original: a standard refer¬ 
ence work for key Old Testamental Hebrew and Aramaic words. 
For those familiar with Gerhard Kittel’s classic Theological Diction-^ 
ary of the New Testament, TDOT is designed to be the Old Testa¬ 
ment equivalent. A major English-language reference tool for He¬ 
brew word-study is a needed and welcome resource for pastors and 
serious students of the Bible. 

The book jacket gives an accurate and fair description of the 
academic goal of the dictionary: 

“The intention of the writers is to concentrate on meaning, 
starting from the narrower, everyday senses and building 
to an understanding of theologically significant concepts. 

To avoid artificially restricting the focus of the articles 
the way many theological dictionaries do, TDOT considers 
under each keyword the larger groups of words that are 
related linguistically or semantically. The lexical work in¬ 
cludes detailed surveys of a word’s occurrences, not only 
in biblical material but elsewhere in the ancient Near East 
as well. Sumerian, Akkadian, Egyptian, Ethiopic, Ugaritic, 
and Northwest Semitic sources are surveyed, among others, 
as well as the Qumran texts and the Septuagint; and in 
cultures where no cognate word exists, often cognate ideas 
are considered.” 

The dictionary format for each theological term is relatively 
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Standardized, displaying some flexibility due to the information 
available on the individual words and the choices of the respective 
authors. In a standard entry one would expect to find: in the first 
instance information regarding etymology, distribution, and semantic 
field; in the second the uses of the word in the Old Testament and 
throughout the rest of the Ancient Near East; in the third the secular 
and religious/theological usages including also literal, metaphorical 
and idiomatic usages; and lastly some analysis of the term as it 
occurs in the Septuagint and Qumran. Although no entry includes 
absolutely all of these elements in this order, the format is relatively 
standard. 

Contributors to the TDOT were selected internationally from 
various traditions. Religious backgrounds include especially Roman 
Catholic, Lutheran, Reformed, Anglican, Orthodox and Jewish. 
Nationalities of the scholars include primarily all Western nations 
with significant theological faculties. The scholarship is of a very high 
quality and is minimally affected by the backgrounds of the con¬ 
tributors. 

Volume five covers sixty-four entries from hmr (clay) to YHWH 
(Yahweh), and includes such important terms as hesed^ the covenant 
word for “mercy,” hanan, “be gracious,” etc. It might be argued that 
TDOT was written for scholars by scholars, but a rather successful 
attempt has been made so that the information is accessible. For 
example, although the words are listed alphabetically in Hebrew, 
aU foreign words (including Hebrew and Greek) are transliterated 
into English, giving any serious student limited by language access 
to the materials. 

Given the parameters of the work—dealing only with the Old 
Testament—the TDOT fulfills its purpose quite well and should 
not be underrated. Nonetheless, most theological dictionaries as a 
specialized type of literature face a dilemma which makes their 
strength also a weakness; that is, the limitation of the subject matter 
to a particular body of literature or historical period (here, only 
the Old Testament) curtails a full and comprehensive understanding 
of the theological term. (The Interpreter's Dictionary of the Bible 
seems to suffer less in this regard but, of course, is not as lengthy or 
philologically technical as the TDOT,) Since the most logical divi¬ 
sion of biblical lexica is either ‘Old Testament’ or ‘New Testament,’ 
full play is not always given the continuity of a term through both 
Testaments. An example of the difficulty is represented by, say, 
Johannine and Pauline vocabulary (both of which are widely recog¬ 
nized as having Semitic roots) that uses and develops Old Testa- 
mental terms. Similarly, and in addition, any student who identifies 
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with the Catholic Christian Tradition certainly would be interested 
in the continued trajectory of Hebrew theological terms into the 
New Testament, the Apostolic Fathers, Patristic literature, etc. Again, 
this is not a negative criticism of the TDOT, but probably a necessary 
price that has to be paid for technical precision and manageable 
length. 

Finally, a few small but important notes are in order for 
scholars. Volume five, like volume four, was translated by David 
E. Green. Green’s quality translations of German works on the 
Old Testament are familiar by now and received with pleasure. 
Also on the translation, Theologisches Worterbuch zum Alien 
Testament, Band III, Lieferungen 1-4, from which TDOT V was 
taken, was published from 1977-1980 and not updated in transla¬ 
tion. (The first two volumes of TDOT contained revisions of the 
original, but the last three volumes are not revisions.) Subsequently 
one is hard-pressed to find bibliographical references past the late 
70’s in this fifth volume. 

—Fr Michael Prokurat 


IHOR Sevcenko, Three Byzantine Literatures: A Layman’s Guide, 
The Nicholas E. Kulukundis Lectures in the History of Hellen¬ 
ism. N. M. Vaporis, General Editor. Brookline, Massachusetts: 
Hellenic College Press, 1986. Pp. v -}- 26. Paper. $2.00. 

The Life of Saint Nicholas of Sion. Text and Translation by Ihor 
Sev6enko and Nancy Patterson SevSenko. The Archbishop lako- 
vos Library of Ecclesiastical and Historical Sources No. 10. 
N. M. Vaporis, General Editor. Brookline, Massachusetts: 
Hellenic Colleee Press, 1984. Pp. 157. Frontispiece -f- 17 
plates. Paper. $10.00. 

Dr. Ihor Sevcenko of Harvard University is one of the world’s 
outstanding Byzantine scholars and undoubtedly one of the most 
formidable Byzantine philologists of our times. It was an excellent 
idea to reproduce his “Three Byzantine Literatures” in revised form, 
a work which had already appeared in French in Rome in 1982 
(La Civilitd bizantina del XII al XV secolo) and in English (Journal 
of Modern Hellenism) in 1985. There has been a great need for a 
brief authoritative introduction to Byzantine literature, and Sev2enko’s 
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with the Catholic Christian Tradition certainly would be interested 
in the continued trajectory of Hebrew theological terms into the 
New Testament, the Apostolic Fathers, Patristic literature, etc. Again, 
this is not a negative criticism of the TDOT, but probably a necessary 
price that has to be paid for technical precision and manageable 
length. 

Finally, a few small but important notes are in order for 
scholars. Volume five, like volume four, was translated by David 
E. Green. Green’s quality translations of German works on the 
Old Testament are familiar by now and received with pleasure. 
Also on the translation, Theologisches Worterbuch zum Alien 
Testament, Band III, Lieferungen 1-4, from which TDOT V was 
taken, was published from 1977-1980 and not updated in transla¬ 
tion. (The first two volumes of TDOT contained revisions of the 
original, but the last three volumes are not revisions.) Subsequently 
one is hard-pressed to find bibliographical references past the late 
70’s in this fifth volume. 

—Fr Michael Prokurat 


IHOR Sevcenko, Three Byzantine Literatures: A Layman’s Guide, 
The Nicholas E. Kulukundis Lectures in the History of Hellen¬ 
ism. N. M. Vaporis, General Editor. Brookline, Massachusetts: 
Hellenic College Press, 1986. Pp. v -}- 26. Paper. $2.00. 

The Life of Saint Nicholas of Sion. Text and Translation by Ihor 
Sev6enko and Nancy Patterson SevSenko. The Archbishop lako- 
vos Library of Ecclesiastical and Historical Sources No. 10. 
N. M. Vaporis, General Editor. Brookline, Massachusetts: 
Hellenic Colleee Press, 1984. Pp. 157. Frontispiece -f- 17 
plates. Paper. $10.00. 

Dr. Ihor Sevcenko of Harvard University is one of the world’s 
outstanding Byzantine scholars and undoubtedly one of the most 
formidable Byzantine philologists of our times. It was an excellent 
idea to reproduce his “Three Byzantine Literatures” in revised form, 
a work which had already appeared in French in Rome in 1982 
(La Civilitd bizantina del XII al XV secolo) and in English (Journal 
of Modern Hellenism) in 1985. There has been a great need for a 
brief authoritative introduction to Byzantine literature, and Sev2enko’s 
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essay does the job admirably. It is not at all easy to synthesize over 
a thousand years of literature in a few pages. 

Professor Sevcenko clearly demonstrates that Byzantine litera¬ 
ture was never monolithic and that generally it was a reflection of 
the upper classes. His discussion centers on (1) the learned litera¬ 
ture, whose language is or attempts to be the canonical classical 
Greek and centers around the court, the state administrative offices, 
the literary salon, the bishop’s court on the study of a poor scholar; 
(2) the spiritual literature, whose language is Koine Greek, with 
Holy Scriptures and the Church Fathers taken as models and centered 
around the monastery, read there or in the residence of a rich and 
pious layman; and (3) the popular literature in an elevated form 
of spoken Greek of the time, with various models such as Semitic, 
Islamic, feudal Western, and the higher forms of Byzantine litera¬ 
ture, focusing on the campfire of the Anatolian frontier or the re¬ 
tainer’s room of the feudal castie. The tripartite division is suggested 
as a guide and not as an ironclad division. 

Dr. Sevcenko gives a very readable, very witty, and at the same 
time very sensitive overview of Byzantine literature for the uninitiated 
and even provides some basic bibliographic help for those who would 
like to pursue the subject in greater depth. 


The Life of St Nicholas of Sion is a joint effort by Professor 
Sev&nko and his wife Nancy. It is enriched with a map and plates. 
It presents the original Greek text on the left hand side with the 
Sevcenkos’ English translation on the right, and a glossary of terms, 
an index of Scriptural quotations and allusions, and a general index 
at the end of the book. It vividly illustrates one of the types of Byzan¬ 
tine literature discussed in Three Byzantine Literatures. 

The Saint Nicholas involved here is not the more famous Saint 
Nicholas of Myra (later to be transformed into the Western Santa 
(Haus), but the abbot of the Monastery of Holy Sion near Myra, 
who became bishop of Pinara in western Lycia, and whose death 
occurred probably in 564. The unknown audior of his life is taken 
to have been one of the Saint’s retinue or perhaps one of those who 
accompanied him on his travels. The Sev£enkos’ introduction pro¬ 
vides the reader with the basic information needed to make the most 
of Nicholas’s hagiography. They note that the Life of Saint Nicholas 
of Sion contributed to the growth of the legend of Saint Nicholas 
of Myra, a legend that was not fully developed until the tenth cen¬ 
tury, and that later Byzantine hagiographers blurred the distinction 
between the two Nicholases by borrowing many episodes from the 
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bishop of Pinara and transferring them to the life of the bishop of 
Myra. Though only a few Greek manuscripts of the Life of Nicholas 
of Sion are extant and only one is complete, the SevSenkos have very 
carefully edited the Greek text which they have adopted from the 
edition made by Gustav Anrich in 1913, making changes based on 
the Vaticanus Graecus 821 and the Sinaiticus Graecus 525 (Anrich 
based his text mostly on Vaticanus Graecus 821). 

It is worth citing the Sevcenkos’ statement that “while the his¬ 
torian of the cult of Saint Nicholas of Myra sees in our Life one 
of the preliminary stages in the formation of the full-fledged legend 
of that saint, the Wstorian of early Byzantium and the general student 
of hagiography values it as a source both for the facts and mental 
attitudes of its own time—about which we know a great deal—and 
for the economy, popular religiosity and above all topography of 
the Lycian region in the sixth century—about which we know very 
little outside of our text” (p. 14). The Lije itself makes fascinating 
reading for its own sake. 

The publication of Three Byzantine Literatures and The Life 
of Saint Nicholas of Sion add significantly to our understanding of 
Byzantine Christianity and the Byzantine world. They deserve to be 
in the hands of every serious student of Orthodox Christianity and 
Byzantine studies. 

—John E. Rexine 


Demetrios J. Constantelos, Issues and Dialogues in the Orthodox 
Church Since World War Two. Brookline, Massachusetts: Holy 
Cross Orthodox Press, 1986. Pp. 86. Paper. $4.95. 

Although it was to be published independently as “Postwar 
Issues in Eastern Orthodoxy” [in Charles Wei-hsun Fu and Gerhard 
E. Spiegler’s Movements and Issues in World Religions—Religious 
Issues and Interreligious Dialogues: An Analysis and Sourcebook of 
Developments Since 1945 (Greenwood Press, 1987)], Issues and 
Dialogues has been issued separately by permission, in order to make 
this small but valuable publication available to the much larger 
Orthodox Christian audience for which it will have special appeal. 
Its seven concise chapters on “Metaphysics,” “Orthodox Anthropol¬ 
ogy and Soteriology,” “Ethical and Social Philosophy,” “Eschatology,” 
“Interfaith Dialogues,” “Interreligious Conversations,” and “Theo¬ 
logical Concerns of Orthodox Theologians in America,” give the 
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with the Catholic Christian Tradition certainly would be interested 
in the continued trajectory of Hebrew theological terms into the 
New Testament, the Apostolic Fathers, Patristic literature, etc. Again, 
this is not a negative criticism of the TDOT, but probably a necessary 
price that has to be paid for technical precision and manageable 
length. 

Finally, a few small but important notes are in order for 
scholars. Volume five, like volume four, was translated by David 
E. Green. Green’s quality translations of German works on the 
Old Testament are familiar by now and received with pleasure. 
Also on the translation, Theologisches Worterbuch zum Alien 
Testament, Band III, Lieferungen 1-4, from which TDOT V was 
taken, was published from 1977-1980 and not updated in transla¬ 
tion. (The first two volumes of TDOT contained revisions of the 
original, but the last three volumes are not revisions.) Subsequently 
one is hard-pressed to find bibliographical references past the late 
70’s in this fifth volume. 

—Fr Michael Prokurat 


IHOR Sevcenko, Three Byzantine Literatures: A Layman’s Guide, 
The Nicholas E. Kulukundis Lectures in the History of Hellen¬ 
ism. N. M. Vaporis, General Editor. Brookline, Massachusetts: 
Hellenic College Press, 1986. Pp. v -}- 26. Paper. $2.00. 

The Life of Saint Nicholas of Sion. Text and Translation by Ihor 
Sev6enko and Nancy Patterson SevSenko. The Archbishop lako- 
vos Library of Ecclesiastical and Historical Sources No. 10. 
N. M. Vaporis, General Editor. Brookline, Massachusetts: 
Hellenic Colleee Press, 1984. Pp. 157. Frontispiece -f- 17 
plates. Paper. $10.00. 

Dr. Ihor Sevcenko of Harvard University is one of the world’s 
outstanding Byzantine scholars and undoubtedly one of the most 
formidable Byzantine philologists of our times. It was an excellent 
idea to reproduce his “Three Byzantine Literatures” in revised form, 
a work which had already appeared in French in Rome in 1982 
(La Civilitd bizantina del XII al XV secolo) and in English (Journal 
of Modern Hellenism) in 1985. There has been a great need for a 
brief authoritative introduction to Byzantine literature, and Sev2enko’s 
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essay does the job admirably. It is not at all easy to synthesize over 
a thousand years of literature in a few pages. 

Professor Sevcenko clearly demonstrates that Byzantine litera¬ 
ture was never monolithic and that generally it was a reflection of 
the upper classes. His discussion centers on (1) the learned litera¬ 
ture, whose language is or attempts to be the canonical classical 
Greek and centers around the court, the state administrative offices, 
the literary salon, the bishop’s court on the study of a poor scholar; 
(2) the spiritual literature, whose language is Koine Greek, with 
Holy Scriptures and the Church Fathers taken as models and centered 
around the monastery, read there or in the residence of a rich and 
pious layman; and (3) the popular literature in an elevated form 
of spoken Greek of the time, with various models such as Semitic, 
Islamic, feudal Western, and the higher forms of Byzantine litera¬ 
ture, focusing on the campfire of the Anatolian frontier or the re¬ 
tainer’s room of the feudal castie. The tripartite division is suggested 
as a guide and not as an ironclad division. 

Dr. Sevcenko gives a very readable, very witty, and at the same 
time very sensitive overview of Byzantine literature for the uninitiated 
and even provides some basic bibliographic help for those who would 
like to pursue the subject in greater depth. 


The Life of St Nicholas of Sion is a joint effort by Professor 
Sev&nko and his wife Nancy. It is enriched with a map and plates. 
It presents the original Greek text on the left hand side with the 
Sevcenkos’ English translation on the right, and a glossary of terms, 
an index of Scriptural quotations and allusions, and a general index 
at the end of the book. It vividly illustrates one of the types of Byzan¬ 
tine literature discussed in Three Byzantine Literatures. 

The Saint Nicholas involved here is not the more famous Saint 
Nicholas of Myra (later to be transformed into the Western Santa 
(Haus), but the abbot of the Monastery of Holy Sion near Myra, 
who became bishop of Pinara in western Lycia, and whose death 
occurred probably in 564. The unknown audior of his life is taken 
to have been one of the Saint’s retinue or perhaps one of those who 
accompanied him on his travels. The Sev£enkos’ introduction pro¬ 
vides the reader with the basic information needed to make the most 
of Nicholas’s hagiography. They note that the Life of Saint Nicholas 
of Sion contributed to the growth of the legend of Saint Nicholas 
of Myra, a legend that was not fully developed until the tenth cen¬ 
tury, and that later Byzantine hagiographers blurred the distinction 
between the two Nicholases by borrowing many episodes from the 
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bishop of Pinara and transferring them to the life of the bishop of 
Myra. Though only a few Greek manuscripts of the Life of Nicholas 
of Sion are extant and only one is complete, the SevSenkos have very 
carefully edited the Greek text which they have adopted from the 
edition made by Gustav Anrich in 1913, making changes based on 
the Vaticanus Graecus 821 and the Sinaiticus Graecus 525 (Anrich 
based his text mostly on Vaticanus Graecus 821). 

It is worth citing the Sevcenkos’ statement that “while the his¬ 
torian of the cult of Saint Nicholas of Myra sees in our Life one 
of the preliminary stages in the formation of the full-fledged legend 
of that saint, the Wstorian of early Byzantium and the general student 
of hagiography values it as a source both for the facts and mental 
attitudes of its own time—about which we know a great deal—and 
for the economy, popular religiosity and above all topography of 
the Lycian region in the sixth century—about which we know very 
little outside of our text” (p. 14). The Lije itself makes fascinating 
reading for its own sake. 

The publication of Three Byzantine Literatures and The Life 
of Saint Nicholas of Sion add significantly to our understanding of 
Byzantine Christianity and the Byzantine world. They deserve to be 
in the hands of every serious student of Orthodox Christianity and 
Byzantine studies. 

—John E. Rexine 


Demetrios J. Constantelos, Issues and Dialogues in the Orthodox 
Church Since World War Two. Brookline, Massachusetts: Holy 
Cross Orthodox Press, 1986. Pp. 86. Paper. $4.95. 

Although it was to be published independently as “Postwar 
Issues in Eastern Orthodoxy” [in Charles Wei-hsun Fu and Gerhard 
E. Spiegler’s Movements and Issues in World Religions—Religious 
Issues and Interreligious Dialogues: An Analysis and Sourcebook of 
Developments Since 1945 (Greenwood Press, 1987)], Issues and 
Dialogues has been issued separately by permission, in order to make 
this small but valuable publication available to the much larger 
Orthodox Christian audience for which it will have special appeal. 
Its seven concise chapters on “Metaphysics,” “Orthodox Anthropol¬ 
ogy and Soteriology,” “Ethical and Social Philosophy,” “Eschatology,” 
“Interfaith Dialogues,” “Interreligious Conversations,” and “Theo¬ 
logical Concerns of Orthodox Theologians in America,” give the 
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logical Concerns of Orthodox Theologians in America,” give the 
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reader an excellent overview of the primary concerns of the Ortho¬ 
dox Christian Church in the past, in the present, and for the future. 
Father Constantelos is quick to emphasize that “It is to be under¬ 
stood that the present essay which examines metaphysical questions, 
anthropology, soteriology, ethical and social issues, eschatology, and 
interreligious and interfaith dialogues is conditioned by the teachings 
and the experience of the Christian Church in history,” and that 
“every theme discussed here is meant to be representative rather 
than exhaustive” (p. 6). 

Certainly the apophatic nature of much of Orthodox theology 
is noted (“We do not know God’s essence but we do know what our 
mind and thought can perceive and our eyes observe” [p. 8]), and 
it is stated clearly that “the reality of God is based on natural revela¬ 
tion and supernatural apocalypsis [p. 9].” Also stressed is the point 
that the incarnation of God’s Logos is central in Orthodox theology 
and that ^'Theosis, eternal life of the human being in God, is the 
ultimate gift of the Incarnate Logos to humanity” (p. 15). Father 
Constantelos, repeatedly emphasizes the importance of Theosis, but 
at the same time he does not ignore the “long-standing doctrines of 
the undivided Church” which distinguish (1) “the incomprehensible 
essence of God {ousid), identical in three hypostaseis or persons,” 
(2) “their oneness, teaching that the Trinity’s energies though in¬ 
comprehensible are communicated to the Community through the 
ever-present Holy Spirit,” and (3) that “through the Spirit ... a 
person is re-created and achieves salvation which ultimately is 
Theosis” (p. 18). 

Father Constantelos’s own special interest in philanthropia un¬ 
doubtedly helped motivate him to underline the Orthodox Church’s 
commitment to applied agape and stress the Orthodox theological 
concept that the Christian is a collaborator with God for the com¬ 
pletion of God’s work—both spiritual and humanitarian. Certainly 
much of the focus of this small work is to highlight the Orthodox 
Church’s current concern for maintaining a balance between faith 
and works, doctrine and ethics; for “the ultimate end of eschatology 
is the resurrection of the human person into a transformed, new 
being in communion with the Being of the Triune God” (p. 43). 

Very interesting and relevant is Dr. Constantelos’s review of 
contemporary efforts at dialogue with the Old Catholics, the Roman 
Catholics, the Anglicans, the Lutherans, and other Protestant Re¬ 
formed Churches, and the historical exchanges with representatives 
of Judaism, Islam, and Marxism. Perhaps the highlight of the whole 
book is the report of the results of a survey of Orthodox theologians 
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on trends and prospects in Orthodox theology and the need for 
theological reconsiderations and ecclesiastical reforms. 

This welcome edition of Issues and Dialogues focuses our atten¬ 
tion on the right questions at the right time. 

--John E. Rexine 


Harry L. N. Simmons, Orthodoxy in Australia: Parallels and Links 
in the TJ.SA. The Nicholas E. Kulukundis Lectures in the His¬ 
tory of Hellenism. N. M. Vaporis, General Editor. Brookline, 
Massachusetts: Hellenic College Press, 1986. Pp. 34. Paper. 
$ 2 . 00 . 

Dr. Harry L. N. Simmons, a native of Australia who was edu¬ 
cated at the University of Western Australia, Athens, Tubingen, and 
London, joined the Orthodox Church in 1961 and enrolled at the 
Patriarch^ School of Halki. He received a Ph.D. in Germanic 
Linguistics from the Australian National University in 1971, and 
since 1973 he has been a Lecturer in German and Comparative 
Philology at the University of New South Wales, with a continued 
interest in the philology and history of the Christian East. 

Orthodoxy in Australia is a brief but fascinating description of 
the turbulent history of the Orthodox Church in the sixth largest 
country in the world, which is itself a continent with no contiguous 
neighbors. Though the history of the Orthodox Church in Australia 
has many parallels with the history of the Orthodox Church in the 
United States, there are also areas in which there are no parallels. 
The first Greek Orthodox priest was reported to have arrived in 
Australia in 1895, and regular Orthodox parish life seems to have 
begun there with the arrival of Archimandrite Dorotheos. In 1924, 
the Metropolis of Australia and New Zealand was established, and 
on February 9, 1924 Metropolitan Christophoros was elected to the 
Australian position. Dr. Simmons describes the incredibly upsetting 
events in Australian Orthodox Church history that followed, and 
which reached an especially acute crisis during the administration 
of Archbishop Ezekiel in 1974, events which marked the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Australian see and saw comparative peace and 
stability under the present Archbishop Stylianos. During its history 
the Church also saw the Orthodox move more and more away from 
each other, cooperating less and less in the common interest. In 
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addition to the Greeks, who form the largest group of Orthodox, 
Dr. Simmons also reports on the Russians, the Serbians, the “Mace¬ 
donians,” the Bulgarians, the Byelorussians, the Ukrainians, the 
Romanians, the Antiochians, the Estonians, and some other smaller 
Eastern ethnic groups. 

As Australia’s Orthodox approach three quarters of a million 
people to become that country’s fourth major faith, and still continue 
to grow. Dr. Simmons concludes that “discussion and consultation 
between the various groups must take place at all levels, since this 
is a necessary presupposition for increased cooperation and rational¬ 
ization of resources. Increased use of English would already help to 
alleviate some problems, and not only for Australian-bom and inter¬ 
ested outsiders,” (p. 32). 

Orthodoxy in Australia can teach us much about Orthodoxy in 
America as well. We cannot afford not to listen. 


Antonio Arganda, Graeco-Roman Law. A Study of Its Develop¬ 
ment and Reception in Eastern and Western Europe. Mono¬ 
graphic Supplement Series Number 1. With a Preface by Bishop 
Chrysostomos of Oreoi. Etna, California: Center for Tradition¬ 
alist Orthodox Studies, 1986. Pp. 38. Paper. $3.50. 

It may seem strange that an Orthodox religious research and 
publishing center should sponsor a monograph on Roman law. Never¬ 
theless, Bishop Chrysostomos in his Preface indicates how relevant 
such an essay can be for students of Orthodox and Western Chris¬ 
tianity, because of the “evidence that even our modem legal institu¬ 
tions, while they can be studied in the models we use in the West 
to understand history, owe a great debt to the Byzantines, and, 
moreover, that the legal institutions bequeathed to us by the Byzan¬ 
tines were part of a venerable process of development unmatched 
in the West” (p. 7). The author himself stresses that “Roman law 
is paradigmatic for an understanding of how legal systems develop 
and transmit their accumulated wisdom to newer, more primitive 
societies wishing to embark on a new stage of historical growth” 
(p. 9). Dr. Arganda provides a convenient handbook of Roman 
law for churchman and layman alike, in five concise chapters that 
give us “Two Overviews,” “A Brief History of Roman Law to 
Justinian,” “The Codex Justinianus,” “The Development of Law 
in the Byzantine Commonwealth after Justinian,” and “The Recep- 
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tion of Roman Law in the West.” This is preceded by a brief Intro¬ 
duction that is balanced by a Conclusion and supported by some 
weU chosen notes. 

Especially stressed in comparing East and West are the Byzan¬ 
tine notion of symphonia as contrasted to the Western notion of 
Caesaropapism and papo-Caesarism; the development of law amidst 
the struggle to preserve the unity of an existing state against the 
corrosive trends toward feudalism; the development of law in Eastern 
Europe as an uninterrupted continuum from the Greco-Roman 
Classical period through the Byzantine Commonwealth to the disso¬ 
lution of the empire; the Eastern advantage for the dissemination 
of Graeco-Roman law because of the great prestige of the imperial 
legal tradition, as against Western suspicion of and resistance to it; 
the recognition in the East of Graeco-Roman law’s profound anti¬ 
pathy to the semitribal institutions of feudal society; and, finally, 
the ability of Roman law to break through local customs in favor 
of the needs of the overall society. 

Antonio Arganda’s emphasis is on the positive, enli^tening, 
broadening, and civilizing effect of Roman law on all peoples who 
encountered it, with special stress on its role in Rumania and the 
Slavic world in post Byzantine times. Whether one calls it Graeco- 
Roman law, Byzantine law or Roman law, it is imperative that the 
theologian as well as the historian understand the influence that 
Roman Law had on both Church and society—East and West. Dr. 
Arganda helps move us in the direction of gaining that better under¬ 
standing. 

—John E. Rexine 


Walter Conn, Christian Conversion: A Developmental Interpreta¬ 
tion of Autonomy and Surrender, Paulist Press, 1986, vi -|- 
347 pp. 

The subject of conversion has always fascinated students of 
Christianity. Consider the enduring myths and legends which have 
sprung from the conversion of Constantine; the centuries-old popu¬ 
larity of Augustin’s Confessions', the influence which St Anthony’s 
experience in the Egyptian tombs has exerted upon artists; and the 
widely-published accounts of the conversions of John Henry Newman, 
Dorothy Day, C. S. Lewis and Thomas Merton. More recently, with 
the paperback publication of the conversions of such well-lmown 
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public figures as Charles Colson and Eldridge Cleaver, the genre 
has even achieved the dubious distinction of appearing at checkout 
stands in local convenience stores. 

With the advent of psychology, a powerful new tool has ap¬ 
peared for the analysis and explanation of the phenomenon of 
conversion. Within this discipline, the field of developmental psychol¬ 
ogy is particularly significant. In Christian Conversion Walter Conn 
provides a scholarly explanation of the insights which developmental 
psychology has brought to the subject. 

Chapter One, defines “conscience” as the primary underlying 
motivation for psychological development. According to the author, 
it is important not to view conscience purely as moral deliberation, 
but rather as the “personal, radical drive for self-transcendence, the 
reality drive to understand truth, value, love.” In the next two 
chapters, through surveying five modem developmental psychologists 
(Erickson, Piaget, Kohlberg, Fowler and Kegan), the author seeks 
to synthesize their findings into a unified theory of development 
utilizing his concept of “conscience.” 

A note of caution should be mentioned here. Both the vocabu¬ 
lary and the syntax of the author become highly specialized. The 
following text serves as an example of this. Here Conn demonstrates 
how conscience is also consciousness and how consciousness can be 
both self-awareness and self-refiection: 

Such is the fundamental distinction Bernard Lonergan 
draws between the subject-as-object (reflective intention- 
ality). Operations as intentional make objects (including 
the self) present to the subject; operations as conscious 
make the subject present to herself or himself. Thus, in 
“self” language, we have the interior duality of self-as- 
object (“myself”) and self-as-subject (“I”). 

In some places, one psychologist (Conn) critiques a second 
psychologist who is himself critiqueing a third psychologist. This may 
be easy reading for professionals, but for the non-specialist, some 
paragraphs may necesitate several readings. However, for the non¬ 
specialist who is willing to expend the effort, the presentation of the 
material is both logical and well-documented. 

In chapter four three areas of conversion are described: the 
moral, the cogntive and the affective. Conn explains clearly that 
according to his theory, personal becoming is not a simple choice 
between psychological development or conversion, but rather it is 
the necessary interaction of both phenomena. 
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Although chapters one through four may be difficult and dry 
to read (for the non-specialist), this proves to be time well-spent 
when the author turns to the life-long continual conversion of Thomas 
Merton in chapters five and six. For the reviewer, this material read 
like a potboiling novel. Every page brought to mind the question: 
what happens next? Here the author addresses the specific subject 
of Christian conversion in the moral and religious dimensions. These 
chapters are liberally sprinkled with quotations from Thomas 
Merton’s rich literary legacy. In the following quote, Merton describes 
bis feelings after hearing a sermon on the subject of the Incarnation. 
At this point he has not yet made a decision to be baptized. 

Now I walked leisurely down Broadway in the sun, 
and my eyes looked about me at a new world. I could not 
understand what it was that had happened to make me 
so happy, why I was so much at peace, so content with 
life... 

AH I know is that I walked in a new world. Even the 
ugly buildings of Columbia were transfigured in it, and 
everywhere was peace in these streets designed for vio¬ 
lence and noise. Sitting outside the gloomy little Childs 
restaurant at 111th Street, behind the dirty, boxed bushes, 
and eating breakfast, was like sitting in the Elysian 
Fields... 

After discovering in chapters five and six that a psychological 
approach to the subject conversion could be both interesting and 
dramatic, one wishes that colorful examples and quotations from 
the vast corpus of conversion literature had been utilized in the first 
four chapters to help illustrate the more technical points of develop¬ 
mental psychology. 

For those readers engaged in helping others to change, develop, 
and convert, this book will provide valuable insists into the process. 
Especially helpful are the hundreds of notes which give further 
directions for research and study. This book belongs in your library. 

—Fr Anthony Scott 
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Jane Ellis, The Russian Orthodox Church: A Contemporary 

History, Bloomington and Indianapolis: Indiana University 

Press, 1986. 531 pp. $39.50. 

The prevailing “philosophy of religion” espoused by the Com¬ 
munist Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU) is forever enshrined 
in the monotonous drone that religion is the “opium of the 
people.” It is an “alien ideology,” a sort of aberration or remnant 
from the past doomed inevitably to wither away when the future 
“c ommunis t society” finally arrives. Therefore, any concessions to, 
or acceptance of, the undeniable presence of genuine religious life 
diroughout the various republics of the Soviet Union is funda¬ 
mentally undermined at the very root by this stamp of official 
atheism. The continuing presence of the historical Russian Orthodox 
Church—the subject of Jane Ellis’ excellent study—can then at very 
best be accorded only a hostile toleration, and at worst be rather 
openly manipulated and exploited by the Soviet State with the 
general design of keeping the close scrutiny of the Western world 
off balance. With considerable detail and insight, this new book 
about the contemporary Russian Orthodox Church tells us how 
this has been done from the mid-1960s almost to the present day. 

Jane EUis is a Senior Researcher at Keston College, Kent, 
England. She is also the editor of the journal Religion in Communist 
Lands. Sadly enough, and for a variety of reasons, it seems clear 
that not only the “average” North American Christian, but also 
those in positions of leadership in the various churches are hardly 
aware of the work of Keston College, which combines scholarship 
and dedicaUon in monitoring the conditions of Ch ri stians in com¬ 
munist countries. 

In her new book, Jane Ellis has managed to use—at times to 
synthesize-^e abundant and varying amount of sources which are 
at hand through her work at Keston College in such a way as to 
yield a comprehensive, coherent, and convincing over-all image of 
the much-suffering Russian Orthodox Church. She clearly recog¬ 
nizes the spiritual vitality of the Church even amidst, or in spite 
of, the seemingly endless restrictions—whether legal and binding 
or petty and arbitrarily imposed—which clearly and painfully cir¬ 
cumscribe the work of the Oiurch in bringing the Gospel to Soviet 
society. In fact, she can write in conclusion: “In the evidence of 
the preceding i«ges, we must expect that the largest national church 
in the world will continue to be a shining example of the power of 
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the Christian faith to inspire people to overcome unprecedented 
persecution and suffering” (p. 454). However, she clearly does not 
exaggerate or romanticize the possibilities of what is, essentially, a 
persecuted Church, for she earlier concluded that “as an institution 
within Soviet society,” it must be conceded that “it is clearly 
meaningless to talk of the growing ‘power’ of the Russian Orthodox 
Church” (p. 258). 

This juxtaposition of the Church as “institution” and the 
Church as a living organism of faithful believers is prominent 
throughout the book and even determines its structure. For the 
book is divided into two parts, the nine chapters of Part I describing 
the institutional Church under the headings: “Churches and 
Dioceses,” “Parish Life,” “The Clergy,” “Theological Education,” 
“Monasticism,” “Publications,” “The Laity,” “The Episcopate,” and 
“Church-State Relations.” There are, of course, abundant facts and 
figures, but they do not unduly mar the flow of the text; and the 
various tables or charts are printed as appendices to their respective 
chapters. 

What emerges throughout is an image of a Church which is 
forced to expend great amounts of energy—and forced to resort to 
tortuously subtle and morally ambiguous positions, statements, etc.— 
to insure simple institutional survival. The price to be paid for 
this survival is plainly very high. The educational possibilities of the 
Church are severely restricted, and evangelization, charitable work, 
and missionary activity are forbidden by the State. The cumulative 
effect is a painful awareness of the tremendous diffi culties en¬ 
countered at the daily level by the believing Orthodox Christian 
living within the boundaries of an atheistic State. The State, however, 
denies the very existence of such difficulties. Although, “freedom 
of conscience” as to religious life and a strict separation of Church 
and State are written into the Soviet Constitution (Art. 52), Ellis 
repeatedly demonstrates that direct interference and surveillance by 
the CRA (Council of Religious Affairs) is unceasing. When the 
CRA is approached, petitioned, or denounced for such activity by 
believing Soviet citizens or the Western world, official Soviet spokes¬ 
men placidly refer to the Soviet Constitution which states that 

Citizens of the USSR shall be equal before the law, 
irrespective of... attitude to religion. Equality of rights 
of citizens of the USSR shall be ensured in all fields of 
economic, political, social and cultural life [Art. 34] 

(p. 187). 
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Although Church leaders will themselves take refuge in such con¬ 
stitutional provisions, the author’s solidly documented evidence 
(X)nvinces us otherwise. 

In Part II, the chronological, descriptive, and analytical dis¬ 
cussion of what Ellis calls Orthodox Dissent over the last twenty 
years alters the perspective and thus the very atmosphere of Part I. 
It is almost a second book, not simply a second Part, The “Rise,” 
“Growth,” “Flowering,” and “Repression” of Orthodox Dissent, 
together with a “Concluding Summary” which takes us into 1985, 
are the chapter titles of Part 11. 

If we are not entitled to speak about freedom of action or 
movement among the Orthodox dissidents, then we can certainly 
speak of freedom of thought and expression (unofficially, of 
course), ultimately of spiritual freedom itself, lire newly-found 
faith of these young Orthodox intellectuals was unanimously ex¬ 
perienced as a liberation from the strictures of Marxist-Leninist 
ideology into the realm of Christian spiritual freedom. The author 
reminds us of the “occupational hazards” of belonging to this group: 
“their writers know that they are not merely engaging in an aca¬ 
demic or ecclesiastical discussion, but writing words for which they 
may have to pay with their careers, their health and their liberty” 
(p. 406). This in itself is a tribute to their perseverance. 

Anyone in the least familiar with the great Russian writers 
and philosophers of the nineteenth century and the tradition they 
generated of raising “ultimate questions” in an acute and agonizing 
manner, will feel that same spiritual quest thoroughly pervade the 
seminar meetings and writings of these religious thinkers. In a 
manner absolutely worthy of Dostoevsky, Vladimir Poresh could 
say: “I came to the conclusion that God exists. He cannot not 
exist, otherwise there would be no sense in anything” (p. 386). 
Ellis successfully surveys the questions of theology, philosophy, cid- 
ture, national destiny, and the fate of the Church which are written 
about, argued over, and discussed upon the pages of samizdat 
(liter^y, “self-published”) journals with the same “ maximalism ” 
and eschatological intensity boasted of by Berdyaev as eminently 
characterizing Russian religious thought. These “thick journals” 
become slimmer, or completely disappear, when the iron hand of 
the State begins to squeeze or pound these gifted thinkers. Terms 
in labor camps or psychiatric hospitals then follow. 

The tragic events surrounding Fr Dimitri Dudko and the 
dramatic Nairobi Appeal of 1975 (termed by Ellis as “probably 
the most effective religious samizdat document to come out of the 
Soviet Union,” p. 355) written by Fr Gleb Yakunin and Lev 
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Regelson, are given detailed attention and analysis. Unfortunately, 
one searches in vain for any mention of the gifted poetess Irina 
Ratushinskaya, who is now in the West following her recent release 
from prison. 

If, indeed, as Jane Ellis writes, the Russian Orthodox Church 
has suffered “the most sustained and systematic attempt to eradicate 
religion yet seen in history” (p. 289), then one wonders—and 
laments—at how little has been written about this, the largest national 
Church in the world, since the Bolshevik Revolution of 1917. 
Heroism and martyrdom are the stuff of the Russian Orthodox 
Church’s history over the last seventy years, and this, finally, is the 
real clue to its survival and renew^ vitality. So, in telling us of 
this survival and reawakening, the cliohfi holds true: this is a 
book that should and must be read by anyone interested in or 
sensitive to the subject. 

— Fr Steven Kostoff 
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